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Chronicle 


Home News.—The worst Stock Exchange panic in 
the history of Wall Street occurred on October 24-29. 
All records for sales for these days were broken, as fol- 


Stock lows: October 24, 12,894,650 shares, 
Exchange October 28, 9,212,800; October 29, 16,- 
Panic 


410,030; and October 30, 10,727,320, 
the last day’s figures being principally buying when the 
panic had been curbed. The panic revealed several dif- 
ferent phases. There had been a gradual slump all 
through September and October. Bear interests began to 
attack vulnerable stocks. Large blocks of shares were 
suddenly thrown on the market by those who had been 
hit by the Hatry failure in London. Prices suddenly began 
to fall. A real psychological panic ensued. Many thou- 
sands sold in an attempt to save at least part of their 
profits. Others were sold out by their brokers because 
of inability to meet demands for margin. The small 
speculator was thus wiped out early in the panic. Later 
losses were mostly borne by large operators whose selling 
was largely forced. A banking group was formed early 
not for the purpose of supporting any stocks but of filling 
“gaps,” that is, supplying bids where none were made. 
This action of the bankers had little effect on the course 
of the market and was not intended to. Many thousands 
of speculators lost not only their profits but all their sav- 
ings. Paper stock values declined more than $50,000,- 


000,000. On October 30 a concerted effort, in which 
bankers, financiers, government officials and newspapers 
joined, finally allayed fear and the downward movement 
was stopped. On October 30, prices took a perpendicular 
rise, in some cases as high as 36 points. Thereupon a 
half holiday was declared on October 30 and holidays on 
November 1 and 2. Stock markets in many cities of the 
United States and abroad were very seriously affected, 
and severe losses were discovered everywhere. Commen- 
tators declared that in spite of rumors a large part of 
the panic was due to fear on the part of those who were 
speculating for the first time. 

The lobby investigating committee gave rise to two 
violent scenes in the Senate when, on October 26, Senator 
Caraway made a report on the action of Senator Bingham 
in introducing a manufacturers’ em- 
ploye into secret meetings of the Finance 
Committee and, on October 28, Senator 
Bingham answered his accusers, to be attacked in turn by 
each of the five members of the investigating committee. 
Senator Norris was said to be preparing a vote of censure, 
which was later modified into one of disapproval of Sena- 
tor Bingham’s alleged unethical action. The principal 
witness of the investigating committee was Joseph R. 
Grundy, of Pennsylvania, who for many years had been 
prominent in State and national politics. He collected 
funds for the Republican National Committee and was 
influential in naming candidates and framing the platform 
of the party. His hearing, which lasted over four days, 
revealed very little of importance except his own extrava- 
gant ideas of public affairs. He engaged in frequent 
clashes with Senators who accused him of arrogance. It 
was more and more apparent that these hearings would 
have a decisive effect on the fate of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill. Few believed that it would be passed in this 
session and many that it would be resurrected in the next. 
On October 31, Mr. Hoover directly intervened with an 
appeal to pass the bill soon. 


Tariffs 
and 
Lobbies 


Austria.—The Heimwehr conducted a record parade 
outside the Hofburg, the old imperial palace. Though 
the Communists had made every effort to offset the cere- 
mony large detachments of police posted 
around the Ringstrasse prevented dis- 
order. The Heimwehr asserted that 


Heimwehr 
Ceremony 


10,000 of their troops marched past General Kasamas, 


formerly of the Austrian Imperial Army, and other mili- 
tary leaders. Dr. Steidle, the supreme Heimwehr com- 
mander, declared that Austrian mothers should be grateful 
to the Heimwehr for subjecting their sons again to mili- 
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tary discipline ; a discipline so strict that even the Socialists 
should be thankful for it, since it has saved them from 
much violence. The Socialists, however, have rallied to 
their aid German, Lithuanian, Finnish and Czechoslo- 
vakian Socialist armed organizations which have pledged 
support to the Vienna Schutzbund and promised to resist 
the so-called Austrian Fascism. 


Canada.—The Provincial elections in Ontario, on 
October 30, resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
Conservatives under Premier G. Howard Ferguson. This 
party came into power in 1926 on the 
policy of government control and sale 
of liquor. During the present campaign, 
Mr. Ferguson pledged his party to maintain, strengthen 
and give stability to the government control and sale of 
liquor and to improve the legislation enacted after his 
election in 1926. The number of Conservative members 
elected rose from 77 in 1926 to 90 in the present election. 
The Liberals, who demanded a plebiscite on the liquor 
question, declined from 21 in 1926 to 3. The Progres- 
sives, whose platform was that of bone-dry legislation, 
dropped from 11 to 3. In a plebiscite held on October 
31, Nova Scotia gave a majority of more than 20,000 in 
favor of government control of liquor as against the re- 
tention of prohibition. In the last plebiscite, in 1919, pro- 
hibition received a majority of 57,000. 


Liquor 
Control 





China.—Though the rebellious People’s Army, the 
}.uominchun, continued its activities against the Nanking 
Government, dispatches issued by Government authority, 
maintained that Generals Yen Hsi-shan 
and Tang Shen-chi are solid in their 
support of the Government. Mean- 
while, the New York Times correspondent reported, on 
October 30, the publication of an extraordinary manifesto 
attributed to General Yen Hsi-shan, making six points 
necessary as preliminaries to a reconciliation: the suspen- 
sion of war by both sides; the calling of a national Peo- 
ple’s congress; Nanking’s accounts to be audited; party 
operations and Government political affairs to be sepa- 
rated ; women to be barred from politics, and Peking to be 
the capital. In addition, there were reports, despite the ap- 
parent lagging of the rebellion and the growing strength 
of Nanking, of several engagements between the rival fac- 
tions, though no decisive fighting occurred. It was under- 
stood that the President was seeking peace through 
mediation. In certain sections, however, this attitude was 
interpreted as a Government maneuver to mislead the 
rebels. On the Manchurian front new attacks by the 
Red army were reported, but they were not of a serious 
nature. 


Rebellion 
Lagging 


Colombia.—While petty politics and personal at- 
tacks and recriminations on the administration of Presi- 
dent Mendez occupied the attention of Congress, much 


Primate important legislation was being held up. 
le TI he two presidential candidates, General 
Truce Vasco Cobo and Dr. Guillermo Valencia, 


aecordingly petitioned Congress to cease factional quarrels 
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and pass urgently required legislation. This includes bills 
affecting governmental: economies in oil, the reorganiza- 
tion of roads and communications, the administration of 
the national railways, the creation of a fiscal agency, new 
tariff rates, an agrarian credit measure, etc. Their re- 
quest was ably seconded by Archbishop Perdomo, Primate 
of Colombia, who, in a letter to the President, deplored 
and reproved the public attacks on him and the split ix 
the Conservative party, which prevents united action i. 
the solution of national problems. 


Czechoslovakia.—The elections held on October 27 
reported a great increase of Socialist strength at the 
expense of the (Catholic) Popular party and the Com- 
munists. Latest estimates of the results, 
to date, were as follows: Czechoslovak 
Social Democrats, 39, gain of 10; Ger- 
man Social Democrats, 20, gain of 3; Czech National 
Socialists, 32, gain of 4; Communists, 31, loss of 10; 
Czechoslovak Populars, 31, loss of 6; Slovak Popular 
party, 17, loss of 6; German Populars, 14; gain of 1; 
German Nationalists, 7, gain of 3; Czech Democrats, 15, 
gain of 2; Czech Agrarians (Peasants), 46, gain of 1. 
Senate results were similar, except that no German Na- 
tionalist was returned. Prof. Voitech Tuka, just con- 
victed and sentenced to fifteen years for alleged high 
treason was placed at the head of the list of the Slovak 
People’s party, and appeared to have been returned. It 
was thought, however, that the party might drop him in 
consideration for readmission to the Government. Com- 
pulsory voting resulted in ninety per cent of the electers 
coming to the polls. A Socialist-Peasant Cabinet under 
Premier Udrzal, was predicted. 


Socialist 
Gains 


France.—The impasse in the political situation fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Briand Cabinet continued, in 
spite of a flood of rumors of Left success which must 
have bewildered the foreign observer. 
Edouard Daladier, leader of the Radical 
and Radical Socialist party, was invited 
to form a Government by the President, and spent the 
week in negotiations with the Left and Center parties in 
a vain attempt to effect a workable union. To gain the 
support of the Socialists and of several of the smaller 
groups of the Center, his own party, which was holding 
its annual convention at the time, presented a compromise 
platform, which proved to be too radical to win the Cen- 
ter, and too conservative for the leaders of the Socialist 
party, which was likewise in convention during the week. 
At one time it appeared likely that M. Daladier would 
succeed, when a majority of the Socialist Deputies in a 
caucus voted for cooperation, but their action was re- 
versed in the general convention of their party by a vote 
of 1,590 to 1,451, sustaining the non-cooperation policy 
of the leaders who had been defeated in the caucus. At 
about the same time, informal polls of the Left Republi- 
cans and the Left Radicals, two Center parties with mis- 
leading names, indicated that M. Daladier could not count 
on their support, which would have netted him 117 votes. 
On October 28, conflicting announcements about the pros- 
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pects of success by M. Daladier and Briand led to bitter 
charges and recriminations, which ended in M. Daladier’s 
admission of defeat in his attempt to form a Cabinet. 

On October 30, President Doumergue turned to a 
slightly more conservative member of M. Daladier’s party. 
Etienne Clémentel, a Senator, had participated in several 
Cabinets under the Cartel des Gauches, 
Refuses; or Left Coalition, which was in power 
Tardieu Called =~ from 1924 to 1926, his last post being 
that of Minister of Finances in Herriot’s Government in 
1925. M. Clémentel’s prospects of forming a stable coali- 
tion were from the first regarded as very dubious. In 
addition to the ever-present difficulty of welding a 
majority from some of the twelve parties in the Chamber, 
no one of which represents more than a fifth of the Dep- 
uties, M. Clémentel was faced with the increased friction 
between Left and Center parties occasioned by the events 
of the week just past. Expectations were verified when 
M. Clémentel confessed failure the next day. Thereupon 
the call went to André Tardieu, a Left Republican, a 
member of the last three Cabinets. His party is actually 
a Right Center group with sixty-four members, the fourth 
largest in the Chamber. 


Clémentel 


Germany.—Prince Bernhard von Bulow, one of Ger- 
many’s outstanding political figures of the post-Bismarck- 
ian era, died on October 28 at the villa in Rome left to 
him by his wife. The German press in 
the obituary notices of the fourth Im- 
perial Chancellor showed a sympathetic 
appreciation of the personal qualities of the statesman and 
diplomat who was once called Germany’s “ second Bis- 
marck.” Starting his career as a comparatively poor man, 
he won by a genius for hard work a place close to the 
former Kaiser Wilhelm. In the revolution of 1918, how- 
ever, the Kaiser and the Prince became refugees. The 
recently completed memoirs of Prince von Bulow, at his 
own request, are not to be published until three months 
after his death. The body was interred in the family 
vault at Flottbeck, near Hamburg. 


Prince von 
Biilow Dies 


Great Britain—TJhe new session of the seventh 
Parliament of King George convened on October 29, after 
a three-months recess. The Labor Government was ex- 
pected to be subjected to its real test 
during this session. While Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald held a majority in the 
Commons, he could be overturned by a combined Conser- 
vative and Liberal vote. Lloyd George, however, stated 
that the Liberals intended to give Labor “ every fair play 
and every fair chance to make good.” Among the serious 
international policies to be discussed were the British pol- 
icy at The Hague and in the League of Nations, relations 
with the United States in reference to Mr. MacDonald’s 
visit, the recognition of Russia, the troubles in Egypt, 
Palestine, India, etc. Among the domestic problems, that 
of unemployment was the most important and most in- 
sistent. In addition, there were those of industrial rela- 
tions, especially among the textile workers and miners. 
At the opening of the session, the position of Labor was 


Parliament 
Convenes 
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declared to be strong. Greater difficulties were forecast 
from the extreme wing of Labor than from the Conserva- 
tives, among whom, also, there existed party strife and 
some dissatisfaction with the leader, Stanley Baldwin. 


Ireland.—Statistical surveys of housing conditions 
in the Free State were the contents of the fourth volume 
of the “Census of Population, 1926” series, recently 
issued by the Statistical Department. 
The figures as of 1926, covered the liv- 
ing conditions of ninety-four per cent 
of the population, that is, of all except those residents in 
hotels, institutions, etc. The term dwelling is used to 
mean the rooms occupied by a family; one house may 
contain several dwellings. More than a quarter of the 
population, according to the statistics, lived in three-room 
dwellings ; two-thirds of the population lived in dwellings 
of two to four rooms; 781,000 people, about one-fourth 
of the total, were found to be in “ overcrowded” (more 
than two persons to a room) housing conditions. Some of 
the worst tables, as copied in the Dublin Nation, are given 
as follows: 22,700 persons live 3 to a room; 22,200 live 4 
to a room; a diminishing scale ends with: 3,800 persons 
live 9 to a room; 1,900 live 10 to a room; 500 live 11 to 
a room; 200 live 12 to a room. Another list enumerates 
37,800 living 8 in two rooms, with gradations down to 
4,000 living 12 in two rooms. Conditions in Dublin were 
found to be the worst; forty-five per cent of the inhabi- 
tants were overcrowded. The housing conditions in the 
towns, other than the County Boroughs, were better than 
in the rural areas. The counties along the western sea- 
board and those of Dublin and Kildare, had the highest 
percentage of overcrowdings; some of the figures were: 
Mayo, 43 per cent; Donegal, 41; Kerry, 39; Galway, 31; 
Sligo, 30; Dublin, 30; Kildare, 26; Roscommon, 26; ete. 
Wexford stands out with the best housing, with Cork, 
Tipperary and Waterford next on the list. The official 
summary states that the worst-housed families are the 
young and growing ones. It declares that in 1926, 13,000 
additional dwellings were needed in the city of Dublin; 
and that in the Free State as a whole, 55,000 new dwell- 
ings were required. The volume is carefully compiled 
and authoritative. It proves, according to our correspond- 
ent that the housing condition is “a problem which should 
take precedence over all others in importance and urgency, 
and its solution has the added virtue that it would solve 
our male unemployment problem at the same time.” 


Housing 
Conditions 


Italy.—The seventh anniversary of the Fascist ad- 
vent to power was observed throughout Italy on Sunday, 
October 27, the celebrations being advanced a day in 
accordance with I] Duce’s frequently ex- 
pressed desire to avoid holidays which 
would interrupt the regular program of 
industry. In Rome the occasion was marked by a review 
of the Fascist militia, and the inauguration of the archeo- 
logical excavations at Trajan’s Forum. Afterwards the 
Premier addressed an immense throng assembled before 
the Palazzo Venezia, where he has his offices. In conclud- 
ing his speech, he declared that he finally beheld Italy as 


Fascist 
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he wished it to be, “an army of citizens and of soldiers, 
ready for the work of peace or of war, industrious, silent, 
disciplined.” The following day he assisted at the dedica- 
tion of the Academy of Italy. Popular demonstrations 
were held in various cities to celebrate the escape of Crown 
Prince Humbert from the bullet of the Italian Socialist in 
Brussels. Di Rosa, the assassin, was being held in Bel- 
gium, where the authorities were seeking to discover if he 
had any accomplices. 





Japan.—Two important meetings were in session, 
the one of international engineers, and the other the thitd 
biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
This last was held in Kyoto and its 
personnel included delegates from China, 
Japan, the United States, Great Britain, 
Hawaii, Australia, Canada, Korea, New Zealand and the 
Philippines, with observers present from Russia, Mexico, 
France, and the League of Nations. Among the topics 
treated were the problems of food, population, land utiliza- 
tion, the Manchurian tangle, industrialization of the Ori- 
ent, Philippine independence, and Pacific.trade and tariffs. 
Some discordant notes were evident in the relations be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese spokesmen. 


Pacific 
Relations 
Conference 


Jugoslavia.—Under the reallotment by royal decree 
of the thirty-three prefectures of Jugoslavia into nine 
counties or provinces, the following list of Governors 

(rated by opponents as “ influential ama- 
— teurs rather than professional politi- 
overnors 
cians”) was announced: Drava: M. Ser- 
nec, Slovene Popular party and a former Minister of 
Transport; Sava: M. Shilovitch, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Zagreb; Vrbas: General Milosavlyevitch, form- 
er Minister of Transport; Maritime: M. Tartaglia, Mayor 
of Split; Danube: M. Popovitch, former Minister; Zeta: 
General Krsta Smilianitch; Morava: M. Nestorovitch; 
Vardar: M. Lazitch, a former Vice-Minister of the 
Interior. 


Mexico.—The Mexican elections for President were 
scheduled for November 17. The two outstanding candi- 
dates were Rafael Ortiz Rubio, Government candidate, 
and José Vasconcelos, anti-reelectionist 
candidate. Sefior Vasconcelos had made 
a vigorous campaign for a year and his 
friends claimed that in an honest election he would have 
ninety-five per cent of the vote. Meanwhile, a serious 
split had arisen between President Portes Gil and General 
Amaro, chief representative of former President Calles, 
who was in a sanitarium in France. For a while this 
split threatened revolution, but Amaro, as head of the 
army, gained control of the country and with it control 
of the election machinery. It was expected that in spite 
of the dislike of the President for him, Ortiz Rubio would 
be declared winner in the election. Followers of Vas- 
concelos were planning a protest following that juncture. 


Coming 
Election 


Russia.—Active “class war” was reported as rag- 
ing in the Russian villages, as a result of the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment attempts to carry out its program of enforced 
grain collection, by which means alone 
the Communist experiments in industry 
could expect to be financed. Recalcitrant 
“kulaks,” or wealthier peasants, were reported as being 
executed for resistance to collections and “ rural-socializa- 
tion” programs. Again, renewed intensification of the 
anti-religious campaign was announced by the first Mos- 
cow Provincial Congress of Atheists, on October 28. 


Rural 
Strife 


League of Nations.—The task of drawing up a draft 
convention for a tariff truce was scheduled for the League 
of Nations Economic Committee, which began its sessions 
on October 24. Assurances were re- 
ceived from Lucius R. Eastman, Ameri- 
can member of the committee, quoting 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, that 
American opinion, far from being hostile to the move- 
ment, would favor any step that Europeans took towards 
increasing their prosperity and buying power. The gen- 
eral trend of reports from other countries, including Great 
Britain, indicated opinion favorable to the truce. Two 
plans had been submitted, one French and one German. 


Tariff 
Holiday 


Reparations Question—With the convening at 
Baden-Baden, in Germany, of the organizers of the pro- 
posed Bank for International Settlements for the execu- 

tion of the Young plan, a not wholly 
Reieette . unexpected deadlock occurred as to es- 

sential features of its structure. To con- 
flicting political views was added the influence of the 
French Cabinet crisis, the New York stock disturbance, 
the British Bank of England inquiry, etc. Disagreement 
was maintained in the subcommittee on the deed of trus- 
teeship, as to the extent of the Bank’s powers: whether 
or not it was to be a mere clearing house for payments. 
Location, arbitration clauses, the sources of the Bank’s 
authority, as well as checks and safeguards were all dis- 
puted. On October 28, after finally holding two plenary 
sessions, with Jackson E. Reynolds as chairman, the dele- 
gates decided to refer the political aspects of these ques- 
tions back to their respective Governments, agreeing as 
best they could on the strictly non-political details. 





The last of Health Commissioner Shirley W. 
Wynne’s extremely valuable series of articles will 
appear next week; it will be called “ The Danger- 
ous Age.” These articles have been widely ap- 
preciated. 

The great bull market, which came to an end 
on October 24 will give especial timeliness to 
“The Useful Art of Economics,” by B. W. 
Dempsey. 

“In a Chicago Railroad Station,” will be a 
moving piece of narration of Grace H. Sherwood. 
Her hour’s wait for a train produced a story. 

“ Bittersweet in Shelby County,” by John La- 
Farge, will be the sequel to his article in this 
number on the Convention of the Rural Life Con- 
ference. It will provide a concrete commentary. 
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Youth Astray 


T is better to do whatever is possible to lead our young 
people into paths of righteousness than to argue 
whether they are better or worse than the boys and girls 
of thirty years ago. We seem to be spending much valua- 
ble time in that fruitless argument, and not nearly enough 
in caring for the youth of today. 

“If the Soviets really want to know-how to bring up 
their children without religion,” said the Rev. Frank 
Kingdon, at a recent clerical meeting in New York, “ let 
them come here.” Two-thirds of the young people of the 
city, he observed, were without any contacts of value with 
religion. Those who attended the various Sunday schools 
received about twenty-five hours of instruction in a year. 
There was never a time, he thought, when the young 
needed religious instruction more keenly, and never a time 
when they were getting less of it. 

Dr. Kingdon’s conclusion we believe to be correct. 
About ninety per cent of our children are in schools in 
which they receive no definite religious training whatever. 
Some of them will attend Sunday school, but that means, 
at best, occasional instruction at the hands of teachers 
in whom good will is often more observable than capa- 
bility. In some parts of the country, an effort is being 
made to gather the children once or twice weekly for 
after-class instruction. These groups are controlled by 
trained teachers, and in some instances academic credit 
has been allowed by the school authorities. 


These efforts are praiseworthy, but when all have been’ 


added and assessed, it still remains true that the vast 
majority of our young people are growing up without 
adequate training in religion and in a code of morality 
based upon religion. This fact means, humanly speaking, 
that within another generation this once Christian nation 
will have become a nation indifferent to religion. The 
young people now in schools from which religion is 
excluded will pass to institutions in which it is derided. 
Of these institutions, the typical American college with 
its boasted impartiality, is a fair example. 

Catholics, of course, have a remedy in the Catholic 
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school. Anything short of it is a makeshift, tolerable 
when nothing else can be had, but never to be accepted 
as satisfactory. The Catholic Instruction League, of Ch’ 
cago, and similar societies, do a work that is worthy of 
all praise when they strive so heroically to bring some 
religion into the life of the Catholic child which, through 
no fault of its own, is found in the non-Catholic school. 
These zealous workers, who know the field thoroughly, 
would be the last to claim that a system of secular instruc- 
tion plus instruction in religion after the school day has 
ended, is an achievement with which we may rest content. 

The simple truth is that there is no human activity from 
which Almighty God may safely be dissociated. When 
we insist that the child must be trained in a school from 
which knowledge of Almighty God and His law is barred, 
we set youth astray upon a path that leads to destruction. 


The Ostrich 


HE Committee of Fourteen in the City of New York 

is a useful body, and with its efforts to suppress com- 
mercialized vice we are in hearty sympathy. Its current 
Report refers to conditions prevailing in cabarets, night 
clubs, and other places where alcoholic liquors—they can 
hardly be called beverages—are sold. Something should 
be done to prevent women from working in these dens, 
but the Committee favors no new legislation. That ‘ would 
be such a recognition of these places as to add one more 
step to nullification.” 

We feel quite sure that this sentence was never sub- 
mitted to the Committee’s learned legal counsel. To recog- 
nize that an evil exists is most assuredly not “ nullifica- 
tion” of the statute directed against it. Otherwise, the 
Committee’s own plain recognition of certain continuing 
offenses could be interpreted as nullification of the com- 
mon law, or of such portions of the Penal Code as Section 
1140. In any case, the Committee betrays a tender solici- 
tude for Mr. Volstead’s legislation which is not shared 
by the Federal Government and by the Supreme Court. 

For it has been held by the Supreme Court that Con- 
gress may impose a tax on the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, even though manufacture and sale 
are forbidden. That august Court has also held that a 
bootlegger must make an honest report to the Govern- 
ment on his income, and pay the tax indicated. Boot- 
legging is, therefore, a taxable business. In one case the 
bootlegger’s attorney asked whether money used for 
bribes and other illegal purposes might be deducted from 
the gross income. Mr. Justice Holmes took refuge in the 
well-known practice of the Supreme Court, and de- 
clined to notice a purely academic question. But it is well 
established that the Government may recognize the exist- 
ence of a wholly illegal business, not only to ban it, but 
also to tax it. 

In view of these rulings, there is no reason why a 
municipality may not forbid women and minors to enter 
places in which gin and rum are sold. It may also pre- 
scribe the hours during which these places may not oper- 
ate. It may also tax them, either by demanding a license, 
or assessing the income, or by regular fines. These pro- 
cedures are admittedly not calculated to promote a high 
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degree of civic morality. They are not, however, “ nullifi- 
cation ’’ of the prohibitory statute, but a practical recogni- 
tion of the fact that the statute cannot be completely en- 
forced. Legislation is sometimes blind, but we need not 
make it an ostrich. 


Hokum in the Courts 


VERY profession has its buffoons and its charlatans. 

But sometimes it seems that the law has more than 
its share. Worse, the law by its indifference to their 
presence, misleads and scandalizes the younger members 
of the profession. “If you have no case,” a young law- 
yer said recently, “it’s quite all right to abuse the other 
side, and to pul! off the old sob stuff.” Now and then, 
a judge who is conscious of the dignity of his position, 
will utter a sharp rebuke, but he does this at his peril, for 
in most American jurisdictions a judge is merely an um- 
pire between two contending law teams. Frequently, how- 
ever, the jury will be permitted to listen to a storm of 
abuse that has no bearing whatever on the issue, or forced 
to witness tableaux of tearful grief that would do credit 
to Jane Cowl in her most acutely lachrymose spasms. 

We have only to reflect on the trial at Gastonia where 
the prosecuting attorney actually rolled on the floor in 
anguish and grief, and called upon the twelve good men 
and true to permit the starry flag once more to flutter in 
the free air of the Carolinas. There was emotion enough 
in that town and in that court room, even before the trial 
began. A proper sense of the dignity of the court and 
of the solemn commission of the attorney who appears 
for the People, should, it seems to the mere layman, have 
debarred these physical gyrations and stopped these im- 
passioned appeals to a cheap and shoddy emotional outlet, 
too often referred to as patriotism. In Washington, the 
attorneys for Fall had much to say about the broken 
health of their client, and the sunshine of New Mexico 
for which he was pining. In this instance, however, the 
judge intervened. “ Neither you nor I,” he said, address- 
ing the jury, “ have anything to do with the sunshine here 
or in New Mexico. You are here to decide this case on 
the evidence and nothing else.” But it is not often that 
such appeals are so speedily rebuked. 

It would be easy to multiply similar instances. Every 
man accused of murder is “ this frank open-hearted boy,” 
if he is under forty years of age. Beyond that age, he is 
“this broken-hearted old man who after a life of honest 
toil,”” and the rest. Should the accused be a woman, she 
will be referred to in terms which would be somewhat 
exaggerated, if applied to Grace Darling, Florence Night- 
ingale, or any of the heroines who have brought glory to 
their sex. In a case tried near New York, the defendant, 
by direction of counsel, shaved his mustache, and attired 
himself in raiment and wrappings most affected by youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. Thereafter, his 
attorney invariably referred to him as “this poor boy,” 
and to the scene which ended in the lady’s death, as “ what 
any of you red-blooded he-men would do.” That is, in 
the course of a domestic tiff, he knocked his wife down, 
and strangled her to death. In a murder case tried last 


week in Chicago, counsel for the defendant thus described 
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a witness who had identified his client: “ He’s a post 
office inspector! He’s the kind of guy that puts a two- 
dollar bill in an envelope without a correct address, and 
then when the mail carrier fingers it, he-trips him up.” 

It is this unchecked license to attack any man’s char- 
acter that disgusts the average citizen, and makes a court 
of justice the very last place which he desires to visit, 
even as a witness in a good cause. The American Bar 
Association has doubtless condemned these practices. 
Doubtless, too, they are frowned on by the profession’s 
code of ethics. But they continue to flourish. 

It may be that there are greater evils in the administra- 
tion of justice in this country. But these exhibitions of 
hokum, usually played up by the newspapers, are bring- 
ing our courts into disrepute. The bar associations should 
find a way of checking them. 


Mr. Grundy Complains 


NTIL three days ago, many people had never heard 

of Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, of Pennsylvania. Pos- 
sibly a majority of our 120,000,000 inhabitants lay in this 
deep ignorance. But having heard of him, one may be 
glad to make his acquaintance. Mr. Grundy is described 
as an expert on the tariff, and his friends say that in 
this respect he has no peer. He is also an extraordinarily 
frank person, although Senator Blaine, of Wisconsin, who 
tried to obtain some information from him during the 
Senate investigation of the lobbies, may dissent from this 
characterization. 

On the dispute between Mr. Grundy and the Senator, 
we offer no comment. Mr. Grundy’s frankness, it is true, 
was displayed in his exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States, rather than in the information which he 
supplied on tariff schedules, and why they are this, and 
not that. “I think it was a great mistake,” testified Mr. 
Grundy, “that each State was given two Senators.” The 
mistake, apparently, lies in the power of the less-populous 
States to influence tariff legislation. Arkansas, Missi- 
sippi, Idaho, Georgia, and the two Dakotas, explained Mr. 
Grundy, “ really have no chips in the game.” They con- 
tribute very small sums to the Federal Government, and 
the cost of collection is greater than the taxes gathered. 
“It is your view, then,” asked Senator Caraway, “ that 
wealth and not the States should elect Senators?” “I 
wouldn't go that far,” answered Mr. Grundy. “ But when 
it comes to the tariff and other subjects of importance to 
the great States like Pennsylvania, I think that the smaller 
States should depend on these large State Senators for 
their views.” 

Mr. Grundy “wouldn't go that far,’ but it is fairly 
clear that he regards the smaller States as impediments 
on the march to wealth and prosperity. Others entertain 
the same view, but lack Mr. Grundy’s frankness. But at 
this date, nothing can be done to mend the instance, unless 
we decide to drop the Constitution altogether. 

In Mr. Grundy’s complaint, is there an unconscious 
tribute to the Senate? The House had long been an 
unwieldly group, embracing long-haired agitators and 
other radicals incapable of fusion into an harmonious 
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whole. Now it cheerfully obeys the whip of the leaders. 
The Senate, on the contrary, with its small membership, 
has been more amenable to reason in protecting the rights 
of the vested interests. Mr. Grundy now apprehends 
rebellion from the smaller States, and refusal of their 
Senators to take their views from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and other populous Commonwealths. We 
hope he is right. 


Unionizing the South 


T is well that the American Federation of Labor 

realizes the difficulty of its task in organizing labor in 
the South. The Communists have brought about condi- 
tions which only patient reasoning and persistent effort 
will destroy. In seeming to ally organized labor with 
half-baked anarchistic arguments, and with wild diatribes 
against religion, they have done inestimable harm to the 
worker. They seem to have overlooked nothing calculated 
to offend local sensibilities. In an operation which re- 
quired careful diagnosis and a skilled surgeon, they have 
rushed in with an axe and a firebrand. Had they delib- 
erately intended to make mutual-welfare unions absolutely 
impossible in the South, they could not have adopted 
means better fitted to that end. 

One result is that in many parts of the South business 
men have organized to resist the American Federation of 
Labor. Government officials report that owners of cotton 
mills and similar industries “ are prepared to resist to the 
last.”” Incendiary utterances have alienated many sub- 
stantial citizens, thus affording the owners a support with- 
out which they would be helpless. Organized labor cannot 
expect any substantial help from the press in the Carolinas 
and other districts where publicity will now be most 
sorely needed. 

That is the dark side of the picture, and it must be 
considered. But there is a brighter side, and it should 
be kept in mind. 

Writing in the New York Times recently, Mr. Julian 
Harris, of Columbus, Ga., gives some details. Even in 
Gastonia, the editor of the Gazette admits that “ labor has 
a right to organize, and this right must be recognized by 
those in the higher positions. They have a right to com- 
bine their efforts to combat unnecessary evil conditions, 
and this right will assert itself.” Mr. Harris probably 
speaks from personal knowledge when he says that news- 
papers and public men in the South are “ dealing with the 
deplorable situation caused by the strikes in North Caro- 
lina in outspoken fashion.” Many textile-mill owners, he 
thinks, realize that unionization is inevitable, and are 
ready to accept the pacific methods proposed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. “Meanwhile the slogan of cheap 
labor in the South and boasts of docile Anglo-Saxon 
laborers,” he concludes, “ will be omitted from the adver- 
tisements designed to draw manufacturers to the South.” 

If this be true, labor has made substantial gains in the 
South. Of all affronts to decency and to common hu- 
manity, we can conceive few more offensive than those 
broadcast by certain Southern industrial associations and 
chambers of commerce which drew attention to the fact 
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that in these communities women could be worked for 
sixty hours per week, with no labor legislation to interfere 
with the piling up of profits. Governor Gardner, of 
North Carolina, may be taken as an example of the 
change in public opinion to which Mr. Harris refers. In- 
terested financially in the textile industry, and never con- 
sidered a friend of the labor union, the Governor admits 
frankly the need of many reforms, one of which is legisla- 
tion to protect the people of his State against exploitation. 
As we pointed out some weeks ago, the Governor’s views 
on the right of workers to organize are somewhat nebulous 
—at least, they were not clearly expressed in his inter- 
view in the New York Times. But as a reasonable man, 
he will perceive the futility of any so-called union in 
which membership is forced. 

On the whole, then, the task of the Federation is 
extremely difficult, but by no means impossible. Concili- 
atory methods will facilitate its entrance into the South. 
What will happen thereafter will depend wholly upon 
the Federation’s grasp of the principles set forth in the 
labor Encyclicals of Leo XIII, the Program of the 
American Bishops, and similar declarations. We sincerely 
trust that the Federation will not mistake weakness for 
conciliation, nor expediency for principle. For that way 
lies ruin for organized labor. 


The Common Cold 


HE mechanism of the nose and upper respiratory 

tract, as we are informed by a specialist, Dr. James 
J. King, of New York, “ works better and stands more 
abuse and punishment than any machine ever invented 
by man.” But it is easier, adds the learned doctor, to 
prevent a cold than to cure one. 

As we apply another handkerchief to our streaming 
eyes, we admit that to cure a cold is well-nigh impossible. 
It cures itself, or it is not cured. Every one knows quite 
well that he ought to adopt forthwith Dr. King’s advice 
to mix reasonable attention to business with a reasonable 
amount of rest and recreation. Were we to use, to the 
fullest extent, God’s great gifts of sunshine and fresh 
air, we should never have a cold. But when will the 
medical gentlemen cease to write prescriptions for the 
perfect, who really do not need them? When will it recog- 
nize that most of us are imperfect, and many of us quite 
stupid? Between our imperfections and our stupidity, 
the rank and file have at least two colds a year, and we 
can quote statistics to prove it. Editors, and similar cattle, 
often have seven or eight. 

Prevention is better, we grant; but with imperfection 
and stupidity at their present high level, the medical pro- 
fession ought to rack its brains and find a cure. At this 
point also we might cite statistics—and even a graph or 
two—but we content ourselves with noting that the ail- 
ment which takes the heaviest toll every year in wages and 
decreased production, is the common cold. Literature, too, 
often suffers, as will witness this editorial page, painfully 
wrought between sneezes and wheezes. What has become 
of that Foundation appointed a few years ago at Johns 
Hopkins to study the cold, its causes and its cure? Has 
an epidemic of colds held up its report? 
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Two Catholic Conventions 


Joun LaFarcgE, S. J. 


I. The Rural Life Program 


ROM a quiet seat at the end of the observation car 

the writer noticed an evidently clerical figure. After 
a few cordial greetings, the talk turned on parish activities. 
“Mine is a little country parish,” explained the new- 
found acquaintance. “ Not so bad. There is one great 
thing about it. You have nothing in the world to do 
except on Sunday. The rest of the week is yours.” 

Thinking over this pregnant statement the writer con- 
tinued to the Catholic Rural Life Conference at Des 
Moines (which the clerical stranger just mentioned was, 
alas! not attending). Here was as fine a gathering of 
clergy and laity as you could find in the world: intelli- 
gent, zealous, experienced men and (the same adjectives) 
women, too, for the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
was organizing, and we were all invited to their splendid 
opening banquet on the evening of October 15. There 
Mrs. Kurtz, the new State President, pledged their loyalty 
to the cause which, as Iowans, they so well understood. 
And they meant it, for they thronged the sessions of 
the Conference and contributed to the discussions. 

Yet the Conference was based on quite the opposite 
idea to that of the good padre in the observation car. 
For just what had dropped out of his week—if it had 
ever been in it—was precisely this most important thing: 
“rural life”; and now for six or seven years this group 
has been studying the ways and means not to make work 
for the week days, but to give the week days their honest 
due. For if there is no spiritually or temporally satisfy- 
ing rural life, there will be, in the end, no city life. The 
city—and, in consequence, the churches of the city, now 
that immigration has diminished—can be replenished only 
from the country. There is a normal flow, say, one out 
of every four members of a family, from the country to 
the city. But if this normal flow becomes a torrent; if, 
through the deficiencies of rural life, whole families, and 
the best and most intelligent element everywhere, are 
generally uprooted from the country, the result, in the 
end, is urban depopulation. Without rural life, in a 
couple of generations we shall begin closing a fair-sized 
proportion of the city churches of the United States. The 
purpose, then, of these gatherings, is to encourage those 
factors and agencies, both spiritual and temporal, which 
tend especially to maintain Catholic rural life. 

To quote the objectives of the Conference, as drawn 
up at Des Moines: “ By ‘life’ we mean a rounded Catho- 
lic life, with proper unity and proportion in its different 
factors. The most characteristic element of that life is 
Christian supernatural charity, which should inspire (as 
motive) and ennoble all its manifestations and activities.” 
Separating this main idea into its various parts, the Con- 

ference arrived at the following program, given in brief. 
"|. Physical life. Under this are included health activi- 
ties, district nursing, rural hospitals, etc., which are, at 


present, frequently badly neglected, and are as much 
needed in country as in town life. 

II. Economic life: viz. agriculture, as a means of 
livelihood, and its allied occupations and problems, in 
which both priest and people need to take an enlightened 
interest. Mr. Schilling, the only Catholic member of the 
newly formed Federal Farm Board, showed in two 
graphic talks the effectiveness of cooperation in meeting 
some of the problems of marketing and distribution, which 
are now insistent as production has ceased to present its 
former difficulties. 

Speaking both at Des Moines and at the contemporary 
convention of the American Country Life Association at 
Ames, where he is himself pastor of St. Cecelia’s Church. 
Father J. M. Campbell showed by his own experience of 
its workings, how amazingly the parish credit union has 
proved its usefulness. Of the 50,000 parish credit unions 
established abroad (as Raiffeisen banks, caisses populaires, 
etc.) since their origin eighty years ago, no instance of 
failure has been known: a record that appeals to Iowa 
farmers. The same is true of all other such unions, for 
instance the 124 parishes in the Province of Quebec, with 
a membership of 33,279, and a business of over $8,000,- 
000 dollars annually, and of the few that have been 
started in the United States up to the present. Mr. 
Barney Barhorst, of St. Louis, told of the successful and 
simple operation of the parish credit union as operating 
in St. Andrew’s parish, in that city, while Father William 
Collins, of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, showed the 
advantages of the plan for social development and char- 
acter building. 

III. Family life: which is really the heart of the rural- 
life problem, without which the preceding cannot be duly 
understood. Father O’Hara’s words, oft quoted, apply 
in this connection: “ The most important distinction be- 
tween farming and other industries lies in the fact that 
it provides not merely a means of livelihood but a mode 
of living.” And, since Christ came upon earth to teach 
our mode of living, the profound lessons of Nazareth: the 
position of woman, the value to be placed on children and 
childhood, the dignity of manual labor, the primacy of the 
spiritual in man’s daily life—are all bound up with rural 
life. Connected with family life, too, is the all-important 
matter of maintaining a reasonably high standard of 
living. 

IV. Religious life, in the (limited) sense of essential 
religious instruction. On this point the Conference has to 
its record a nation-wide and striking achievement, that 
of the rural religious vacation schools. These leapt from 
200 such schools in 1928 to 700 schools in the summer of 
1929. The means for this wonderful development were 
afforded by the Catholic Home Mission Board, which, 
in order to encourage such a useful work, allotted to the 
Conference last winter the sum of $5,000 to be used for 
this purpose. Joined with this numerical increase was the 
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growth in the work of seminarian catechists, which is 
specially recommended by the Conference and, following 
in lines traditional to Catholic clerical education, has the 
effect of arousing a better understanding of the rural 
apostolate in the minds of our future clergy, as well as 
giving a new impetus to clerical studies. 

V. Training for life, viz. education. As stated by 
Father W. H. Bishop, in his address as president of the 
Conference: 


Whether we speak of temporal or of spiritual things, the most 
fundamental and far-reaching needs of our farm people today are 
educational needs. Cast your eyes over the list of subjects in our 
present program and count how many of them pertain directly 
to education of one form or another. Then count how many 
other subjects, as credit unions, cooperation, the farm income, etc., 
imply some form of educative process before the recommended 
expedients can be applied. If it is true that the rural populations 
are ill of a wide assortment of diseases, and that many remedies 
must be found to put them on an equal footing with city folks, 
it is also just as true that education is at least the first step in 
applying nearly all these remedies. 


Plans for a curriculum suitable to rural pupils’ prac- 
tical needs were thoroughly discussed at the educational 
sectional meeting by the Rev. Dr. John M. Wolfe, Super- 
intendent of Schools of the Dubuque archdiocese, and 
Father Joseph Ostdiek, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Omaha diocese. The practical opportunities offered by 
the “ Four-H club” were demonstrated in lively fashion 
by pupils of St. Mary’s parish high school, Panama, Ia. 
Adult education, e.g. in the liturgy, and study clubs, were 
also recommended. 

VI. Community life, in the Catholic sense, as such, 
viz. parish life. The life of a model Catholic rural parish 
is seen to be centered in the Holy Eucharist, both as Sac- 
rifice and as Sacrament. Nothing is neglected as to ap- 
propriateness of church architecture, correctness and 
beauty of vestments, church furnishings, liturgical serv- 
ices, helpful devotions and the solid instruction of the 
people. Spiritual life is deepened by traditional Catholic 
organizations, such as the Holy Name Society, the League 
of the Sacred Heart, the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, etc. Active charity is 
encouraged in every form. 

At the sectional meeting on “ Religious Organization ” 
at the convention of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion at the State College at Ames, it was interesting to 
observe how wholeheartedly the different speakers— 
many of them Protestant clergymen—paid tribute to the 
spiritualizing influence of the Catholic Church. This as- 
sociation, which has been aptly called the “ organized 
continuation of the Roosevelt Country Life Commission,” 
has, in its years of extensive discussion of the country-life 
problem, arrived more and more at the need of the 
spiritual in order to solve even the material. Planning 


this year what they conceived as a “ Class-A Rural Pro- 
gram” for an Iowa church, irrespective of denomination, 
the first award—the only one, apparently, so far—was 
given to Father M. B. Schiltz, of Panama, Ia., for his 
rounded religious and educational program. 

VII. Community life, in the sense of the civic com- 
munity, involving the relations of Catholics with their 
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non-Catholic fellow-citizens. Here ine establishment of 
harmonious relations, and particularly the cordial coopera- 
tion in every form of good work and civic enterprise are 
earnestly desired. How such harmonious relations might 
be furthered was the subject of special discussion on the 
second day. It was felt that much good towards the re- 
moval of misunderstandings will be accomplished by the 
present program of the National Council of Catholic Men. 

VIII. The wider life, national and international, of 
Church and State. While the immediate objective is local 
development of rural Catholic life, such local development 
takes on a deeper meaning and receives new incentives 
from its relationship to nation- or world-wide affairs. 
The special rural-life problem of our colored population 
has always concerned the Conference; cooperation with 
national organizations and with similar efforts or agencies 
in other countries was recommended on various points. 

The convention also urged the preaching and practice 
of temperance in accordance with the prescriptions of the 
‘third Plenary Council of Baltimore, as the true attitude 
of the Church on this much-discussed matter; also the 
carrying out of the liturgical tradition of the Rogation 
Days, with the observance of the Sunday preceding them 
as “ Rural Life Sunday.” Above all, local activities, in 
the form of regional meetings, preferably on a county 
basis, were urged as essential for the growth of the work. 

As an offset to the philosophy of our friend in the 
observation car, the writer carries in his memory the 
words of Mother M. Antonia, Principal of St. Joseph 
Academy in Des Moines. “ The discussions of the Rural 
Life Conference,” remarked this experienced teacher and 
thoughtful writer on educational topics, “ revealed to my 
mind not only a new concept of rural problems as such, 
but a new vision as well, of Catholic life, seen here in its 
entirety.” 


II. The Problem of Lay Cooperation 
WILFrip Parsons, S.]. 


N his sermon at the opening of the annual Convention 

of the National Council of Catholic Men, at Fort 
Wayne, on October 21, His Grace, Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati, made a plea for more participa- 
tion by the laity in the work of the Church. He recalled 
that even unordained Christian men and women are 
called in Scripture a “holy priesthood,” a “ royal priest- 
hood,” and he pointed out that by their incorporation in 
the Mystic Christ which is the living Church, all men 
are actually called upon to exercise some of the functions 
of Christ, among which is His priesthood. He went on: 


Just as Pope Pius X called back the Universal Church to the 
apostolic practice of frequent and daily Communion, even for little 
ones, so Pius XI is calling the Universal Church back to the 
apostolic practice of the participation of the laity in the labors of 
the Bishops and the priests of the Church. This mandate of the 
Sovereign Pontiff makes men who are not ordained, and also 
women, co-laborers with the Bishops and priests in their apostolic 
field. 


Very significantly, His Grace termed the fulfilment of 
this wish of the Holy Father a “ revolution” for the 
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Catholic laity in the United States and for the Catholic 
laity of the whole world. He is convinced, he said, that 
it is the wish of the Vicar of Christ to “restore” that 
apostolate of the early Church “by which lay men and 
lay women were permitted to participate in the labors of 
the Hierarchy.” “TI am eagerly looking,” he exclaimed, 
“to every diocese of the country in the hope of learning 
that a form of organization has been approved which will 
enable this lay apostolate to function.” 

It has frequently been rather recklessly said that the 
Bishops and clergy do not want any lay action in this 
country, as it exists in Germany, England, Italy, Belgium 
and France. The words of Archbishop McNicholas are 
clear proof to the contrary. It is true that we lag far 
behind what other countries are accomplishing in this 
fegard. We have many organizations, and no organiza- 
tion; we have many followers and no leaders; we have 
much Catholic thought and little concerted Catholic action. 
The Archbishop of Cincinnati made this clear when he 
spoke of the “ revolution” he would like to see effected 
im this country and of the “restoration” of an ancient 
practice. That he spoke thus plainly and without fear 
was a heartening token of the interest which the shepherds 
of the flock take in the future cooperation by the laity in 
the work of the Church. 

During the various sessions of the Convention proper 
ot the N. C. C. M., the delegates listened to papers read 
by representatives of the different branches of the N. C. 
W.C. Thus they heard from William F. Montavon, of 
the Legal Department, on the Roman Settlement; from 
Francis M. Crowley, of the Education Department; and 
from Father R. A. McGowan, of the Social Action De- 
partment. In this way they were instructed in the services 
by which they can be enabled to perform the all-essential 
local action without which no true Catholic activity will 
flourish. 

It was regretted by some present that there was none 
of that vigorous discussion from the floor which dis- 
tinguished the sessions of the old Federation of Catholic 
Societies. One reason for this is, no doubt, the deplorable 
lack of interest shown by many Catholic lay leaders in 
this movement. This is said in no disparagement of the 
splendid men who were present, but rather of those who 
were not present. A vigorous lay activity, such as is 
desired by Archbishop McNicholas, cannot flourish unless 
our leaders really lead, and unless those who follow are 
really given something to do. It will not be enough for 
us to be content with the mere knowledge that we have 
an organization like the N. C. C. M., if the knowledge 
does not result in actual activity. It is here that the 
function of our Catholic universities is so manifest. 
‘There will be no leaders unless from among educated men 
who are permeated with Catholic principles. The Catho- 
lic college and university will always remain the center 
and source of Catholic action. 

Archbishop McNicholas expressed the hope that the 
Fort Wayne Convention would mark the beginning of a 
new era. “I am confident,” he said, “that it will, if a 
committee be appointed and charged with the definite 
responsibility of suggesting a form of organization to be 
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submitted to the many Bishops who are anxiously await- 
ing a Constitution that seems workable and who desire 
to give the men of their respective dioceses a definite, 
practical rule of life, so to speak, for the lay apostolate.” 
There were many signs at the Convention that his hope 
would see fulfilment. At a sectional meeting of those 
interested in the press and radio apostolate, such an or- 
ganization for apologetic work was suggested and the 
findings of the meeting submitted to the committee on 
resolutions. 

This sectional meeting was presided over by Grattan 
Kerans, Director of the newly formed Bureau of Apolo- 
getics, and immensely aided by the presence of Bishop 
Noll, of Fort Wayne, and of John P. Boland, Secretary 
of the London Catholic Truth Society, who had just made 
a stirring and informing speech at the general session on 
the great work being accomplished by lay Catholics in 
England. The problems of distributing literature to the 
non-Catholic were presented and suggestions made look- 
ing to their solution. Representatives from the radio 
stations of Loyola University, New Orleans, St. Louis 
University, Marquette University, Milwaukee, and West 
De Pere, Wis., were present at this meeting and the con- 
tribution of the radio to the missionary apostolate was 
clearly underlined. Some of the work outlined by the 
Apologetic Bureau was explained and a real hope was 
expressed that soon the lay apostolate will be functioning 
which will be a powerful aid to the Bishops and clergy, 
under ecclesiastical supervision but with real local activity 
and a measure of responsibility in the hands of lay men 
and women. 

We have many lay organizations now working for the 
spread of the Faith: the N. C. C. M., the Paulist League, 
the Rural Life Conference, the Calvert Associates, the 
Victory-Noll Catechists, the Catholic Unity League, the 
International Catholic Truth S@ciety, the Oregon Truth 
Society, the Georgia Laymen’s Association, the newly 
formed Florida and Virginia groups, the Boston group 
under David Goldstein, the Missionary Union, and many 
other local groups whose activity is not so widely known. 
This is a most heartening list. But, as I said, we have 
many organizations and no organization. We lack money 
universally. There is much overlapping. There are all 
too few Catholic leaders of education and force engaged 
in the work. The problem raised by Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas in his opening sermon at the N. C. C. M. Con- 
vention is where to find a “workable constitution,” a 
“plan of life,” which will make lay cooperation a thing 
of reality. 

Such an organization, when it comes, will take two 
things into count: (1) it will be of such a kind that it 
actually does give some responsibility to the layman, 
though under ecclesiastical vigilance, to use the term em- 
ployed by the Holy See; and (2) it will not by excessive 
centralization atrophy and paralyze local action, for it 
is the local influence which alone will be able to accom- 
plish anything with individuals. If for no other reason 
than that this acute question was raised and placed before 
the minds of the Catholics by the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, the Convention was a success. 
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How’s the Market? 


Haroitp AVERY 


others who used to wander in every noontime. 
He always did the same things and always in the 
same order. It was almost like a rite with him. 

He would come through the door with his eyes focused 
on the stock board long before he was close enough to 
see the latest quotations which the two board boys were 
clicking into place with their cardboard squares. Then 
he would move over to the news ticker and glance through 
the many long sheets to see if there was any good news 
coming out on his stocks. With the same purpose in 
mind he also searched through the many daily tipster 
sheets which hung on the wall. If there was nothing 
printed on his stocks he was not interested. When he had 
something to say, George always started off with the same 
query. It was: “ How’s the market?” The rest of the 
list, and general business conditions meant as little to him 
as the Einstein theory. 

George called himself a trader, although his first expe- 
rience in buying and selling stocks dated back no further 
than the early part of 1928, when a friend of his gave him 
a tip on Radio and he rode up with it for 100 points. He 
sold his 200 shares of Radio “at the market,” which 
meant the next bid, and pocketed his profit. Of course, 
like most timid beginners, he sold too soon, but anyone 
ought to be satisfied with 100 points, he told everybody. 

George came back again. They all do. This time you 
couldn’t hold him. He bought Montgomery Ward and 
took another sizable profit. He was in and out of Gen- 
eral Electric, American Smelting, Commercial Solvents, 
Columbia Graphophone (“ Graph,” he called it, in the 
parlance of the Street) and a raft of others, always boast- 
ing that he was going to play only the fast movers and 
the “high-priced babies.” 

He claimed he picked his own stocks and “ studied them 
out ” from the financial page of the New York Sun while 
riding home in the evening on the Long Island Railroad. 

Early this year, George looked surprised but said noth- 
ing when we told him he would have to put up more 
margin on the stocks we were carrying for him in his 
account. He always kept with us in cash about twenty- 
five per cent of the market price of the stocks he traded 
in. Perhaps he understood when we told him that when 
we purchased stock for marginal traders who only fur- 
nished part of the purchase price, we secured the balance 
from the banks by pledging these stocks as collateral. But 
the market had gone up so fast and furiously and certain 
stocks had risen so outrageously that the banks before 
loaning to-us were now marking down the stocks we 
pledged 50 and 100 points. Consequently we had to get 
more margin from our customers. 

Of course, the banks were playing safe. They knew 
that the four- and five-million share days, plus the exten- 
sion of ticker service to all parts of the country, meant 
hundreds of thousands of new traders, all of them like 


(5 owes BENNETT was exactly like a hundred 


George Bennett, inexperienced; all with some money and 
perhaps more where the first came from, but none of 
them with the slightest idea or conception that stock- 
market prices can go down as well as up. 

In our office we had a veritable flood of these new 
traders, rampantly bullish, flush with cash and success 
and believing that the sky was the limit. George was one 
of them. Some of our older customers, real professionals 
who had gone through the days of 1904, 1907, 1914 and 
1921, men who had cut their eyeteeth and were well 
sobered by losses experienced in those tumultuous years, 
were a bit sceptical, but every time they sold stocks short, 
“feeling for the top,’ they had to buy them back at 
higher prices and, consequently, at a loss. 

There wasn’t a single bear among this new crowd of 
speculators. There wasn’t a one who understood that he 
could put in an order to sell stock he did not own and 
buy it back, “cover” it, when the stock went down, or 
who knew that we took care of the mechamical side of 
short selling by the simple expedient of borrowing from 
other houses and delivering to the buyers the stocks our 
customers had sold short. Just as we borrowed enough 
cash from the banks to add to the margin put up by our 
“long” traders to complete their purchases, so we bor- 
rowed from other brokers the actual stock certificates to 
complete the sales of our short traders. 

This was all a puzzle to George. He used to excuse his 
ignorance of short selling by saying that he thought it 
unpatriotic. He couldn’t see selling anything he didn’t 
own, much less could he understand the practical wisdom 
exercised by the professional trader who invariably plays 
both sides of the market at once, plunging heavily on the 
long side in a bull market but at the same time staying 
short of certain stocks as a protection against sudden bad 
news, such as a Lusitania sinking or a San Francisco 
earthquake. 

Meantime, George, with the money he had made, was 
now dealing in a dozen stocks. When Radio had a sud- 
den run up in September he jumped in again and bought 
500 shares at 9934, remembering the time he got out too 
soon. He made up his mind now that he was going to 
sit tight for 200. Then somebody told him that North 
American was going to “ cut a melon,” so he bought 200 
shares at 174% and had a profit the next day. Then he 
got “reliable” information that the oils were being 
groomed for a rise. They hadn’t done anything in years, 
and George bought 1,000 shares of Mexican Seaboard, 
the first “cheap” stock he had touched. But the 1,000 
shares made him feel big. He paid on an average of 34%. 

About a month later all of George’s stocks began to 
show losses except the Mexican Seaboard. He wasn’t 
alarmed. He said they were all good and would come 
back strong. But each new decline meant another margin 
call, which George met promptly with his check. While 
he wouldn’t sell out and take a loss, some of our big cus- 
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tomers already had sold the stocks they owned and, seeing 
their short trades coming down to the prices where the 
stock had been put out, promptly sold more. 

Things became interesting from then on. A cross sec- 
tion of our office gave a clear picture of a battle just 
begun. The bulls, the newer traders, faced losses. The 
bears were even with the market. In our office we had 
been so hopelessly wrong on the market for over a year 
(the other houses used to laugh at our market letters 
predicting a coming decline) that we were now just 
spectators. Then Roger Babson predicted a stock debacle 
worse than the Florida flop. But his famous but in- 
glorious and costly suggestion of 1923 to buy shares of 
ten selected stocks was still in the memory of not a few. 
On the other hand, Professor Irving Fisher who, some 
said, bases most of his commercial and financial calcula- 
tions on Prohibition data, countered with a bullish state- 
ment that George said was the best he had read in years. 

The smell of powder was in the air. We could tell. 
There were rumors that Jesse Livermore and Owen 
Roberts were selling the market. We had some short 
sellers ourselves and 10,000-share traders too, and their 
confidence was growing. 

Before he knew it George had a 30-point loss in 
Radio staring him in the face and almost 20 points 
loss in North American, but he pointed enthusiastically to 
the fact that his Mexican Seaboard didn’t budge. It 
didn’t either, but then the oils had no following and had 
not been run up like a lot of other stocks to almost unbe- 
lievable and unwarranted levels. 

Then the real fireworks began. The Hatry failure in 
London was probably the beginning of it. We were 
pretty sure that those who were hit by it would shortly 
begin to dump their large holdings on the New York 
market. They did so, and in big blocks at a time. We 
advised George to sell out, but he would not do so. He 
wouldn’t think of it. Neither would a lot of other traders. 
Stocks were still sliding down slowly, orderly, with an 
occasional rally which lulled George into security. 

At a quarter to five on Wednesday, October 23, we got 
George on the ’phone and told him that during the last 
hour of trading on the Exchange prices had suddenly 
melted away under an avalanche of sales. We wanted 
more margin. Everyone else within reach of the ‘phone 
was communicated with; the others who had big losses 
we wired, as we could not legally sell them out without 
sending a notice for more money. Of course, we our- 
selves stood to lose if the stocks went below the margin 
of their equity in them. 

Our total margin requests added up to $4,000,000. 
Some came in before ten the next morning with checks. 
One trader put up $300,000 to save his stocks. Others 
with no more cash available gave us “ stop-loss ” orders, 
that is, orders to sell their stocks at a figure several points 
, below the closing prices, should stocks decline that far. 

George came in at 9:30 on Thursday. He had it all 
figured out. He put stop-loss orders on everything but 
the Mexican Seaboard, figuring no doubt that if he lost 
his other stocks he would still have enough to carry his 
1,000 shares. 
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George was plainly worried—we all were—and he 
waited until ten o’clock, an unusual thing for him, to catch 
a glimpse of opening prices. The rally was feeble. Then 
the avalanche got under way. Traders by the thousands 
more timid than George and thoroughly frightened were 
all trying to get out at once. Others, more experienced 
but just as frightened, sold out en masse, in the hope of 
realizing at least some of their paper profits. One of our 
customers had a paper profit of nearly $100,000 on Elec- 
tric Bond and Share. He got out with an actual profit 
of about one-seventh of that amount. George was re- 
marking that his Radio looked strong. But the ticker was 
hours late and almost immediately word came from the 
floor that 500 Radio had been sold at 50. George turned 
white. His North American went too, as prices melted, 
and about one o’clock George had nothing but his 1,000 
shares of Mexican Seaboard which was now sliding down 
with everything else. 

The tension was fearful. We were afraid that some of 
our other customers not yet responding to additional wire 
requests for more margin might not be able to put up 
cash and would get into us for thousands of dollars. We 
had one such experience in 1921 and it took two years 
before our case came to trial in the courts. 

About 1:30 George had lost the last ounce of his opti- 
mism. He wanted a quote on Mexican Seaboard. The 
request was ‘phoned from our order room directly to the 
floor of the Exchange and after twenty minutes the reply 
came back: 15—16, which meant that the market price 
was 15 if you wanted to sell and 16 if you wished to 
buy. 

George was whiter than ever. Suddenly he gave us 
an order to sell his 1,000 shares at the market. His nerve 
was gone and when he was told some time later that he 
got 9 for his stock his money had followed the flight of 
his optimism. He was wiped out, just one of thousands 
of that army of newer traders who bought stocks at all 
sorts of prices without regard to values or earning and 
then fled in a body in panicky fear at the first real sign 
of a decline. George did not come back the next day. 
We had lost a customer. We also missed that daily 
greeting: “ How’s the market?” 


Mind Your Own’ Business 
Francis J. SHALtog, S.J. 


E, VERY once in a while somebody says something so 
obvious that it seems no one has ever said it before 
so simple that with eyes wide open, we cannot see the 
bulb for the glare. We all get to looking so far ahead; 
we live with our eyes glued in a telescope and we call 
ourselves far-sighted because we cannot see the objects 
at our feet. By the same token, I suppose, the farmer 
comes into the city for a rest; sailors come on land and 
city dwellers choose the country or the water. The 
farmer would be amazed to hear what beauty there is 
in the country, the sailor wonders what rest there is on 
the sea. 

It was just such an obvious remark in the issue of 
America for September 28, that startled me. Catholic 
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colleges, said C. J. Freund, have something to offer which 
is so perfectly Catholic and clearly present that they do 
not see it, or perhaps more accurately, they do not tell the 
world about it because they mimic in their advertisements 
colleges which have no such thing to advertise. Chances 
are the world would not know even if it were told, accord- 
ing to the old adage about leading a horse to water, but 
that adage never meant and does not now mean that you 
should keep the water away from the horse. After all, 
he might possibly drink. 

This time every year the tide brings to college what 
father likes to call a chip of the oid block. If the chip 
does not become driftwood somewhere along the course, 
father receives into his paternal mansion four years hence 
or thereabouts, the same chip slightly veneered and wrapt 
in cap and gown. That process could all be attended to 
without a college at all. Father is wasting his money 
when Alma Mater first enfolds his son in her loving arms 
and then shows him how to ride horseback and swim, and 
even go to bed when the rest of the civilized world is 
taking a hint from the sun and getting up. One would 
think, really, that a college would hint in her advertise- 
ments, that in spite of her sports, her socials and what- 
not she really could educate a boy. Thus the father 
might notice the education promise and the son the “ in- 
spite-ofs,” and between them very easily agree upon the 
choice of a college. Then again perhaps she does not 
want to make any false promises. 

Now suppose our Catholic colleges should drop all this 
talk about swimming pools in their advertisements, as 
Mr. Freund suggests in his article, and tell the Catholic 
father that, sink or swim, she can do something with his 
boy, Billy, that no other college can do. She can teach 
him to mind his own business, and that inside of four 
years. Everybody, no matter how much he is worrying 
about keeping his social position, or about trying to live 
up to his means, if not beyond, should be struck with the 
idea that any cqllege which can make Billy mind his own 


business in so short a time, must certainly be the only | 


college for his boy. The neighbors will commend him, 
too, if they understand the motive of his choice. This 
promise is so beautifully Catholic that none but a Catholic 
college can make it, but so very obvious that most Catho- 
lics do not seem to understand it. 

When I say a Catholic college can teach Billy to mind 
his own business, I have to clarify a little, simply because 
I mean exactly what I say. Minding one’s own business 
does not mean just not minding somebody else’s, though 
it may mean that as well. The engineer who sleeps at 
the throttle is in no sense minding his own business. Peo- 
ple may smile their loveliest smile at the traffic policeman 
who keeps his summonses to himself, and they may even 
remark that “that adorable policeman” is always mind- 


ing his own business, whereas, if they were to extend 
credit only where credit is due, every such compliment 
would cost every such motorist ten dollars, more or less. 

The reason I say a Catholic college is the only college 
wherein a Catholic boy can be taught to mind his own 
business, is because a Catholic college is the only college 
which knows what the boy’s business is, and for this 
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among other reasons, because she is the only one which 
knows what a boy is. Catholic colleges are so old- 
fashioned, like the Catholic Church herself, which has been 
telling the truth for over nineteen hundred years, that 
they say a boy is a creature of God, endowed with an 
immortal soul, and his business in life is to prepare that 
soul to go to God. 

There are colleges and plenty of them, which can and 
do teach a boy to build a bridge or to speak a language 
or to understand the laws, as fast as the racing legislators 
can make them. With all these curricula we do not 
quarrel. Nor do we dispute that this unhappy world has 
at least a few good engineers, a few good linguists, and 
almost enough good lawyers. We do not sneer at what 
happens to the youth by way of refinement or physical 
development. But we are trying to insist that the best 
engineer, the linguist of renown, the noble jurist can never 
learn to mind his own business unless he knows what a 
man’s business is. The college which hints that there is 
a monkey among his forbears, does not know what man 
is. The college which scoffs at the idea of a Creator can- 
not tell him what God is. Consequently learning neither 
what man is nor what God is, it is small wonder that the 
pupil cannot learn how to mind his own business, which 
consists in man’s going to God. 

One of the happiest moments of my life was spent 
viewing the last mortal remains of a boy whom I had 
taught. It was not a wake in the ordinary sense, simply 
hecause his mother realized what it really was. She said 
as much, too. He was her boy. His business in life was 
to go to God. Her business was to go to God by helping 
him to go to God. He had minded his business so very 
well, and she had minded her business so very well, that 
this day was for him in the truest sense commencement 
day. His cap and gown, she believed, and with good 
reason, were the robes of glory he would wear for all 
eternity. 

When parents send their boys to Catholic colleges, the 
college takes the place entirely or in part, of the parents. 
She is rightly called Alma Mater. When the march of 
the graduates takes place four years hence, we should all 
be attending a beautiful wake; which is an ugly way of 
saying the commencement of a nobler Catholic life for 
every boy, who knows now, with the proud eye of his 
Alma Mater upon him, what man is, what God is, and 
that he as a man is minding his own business only when 
he is going nearer to God. 

The power of teaching a man to mind his own business 
is the distinctive feature of every Catholic college. Man, 
she teaches, is a creature. God is his Creator. If she 
stopped right there, her distinction would be unique in 
the college world. But she goes on by the only sound 
philosophy, to point out the proper use of all his faculties, 
the proper development of his soul, his relationship to his 
dear ones, his fellow-men, and his Creator. She takes 
him as he is, and shows him not only what he ought to 
be, but by precept and example, how to be what he ought 
to be; that is to say, how to mind his own business. Since 
taking him as he is means normally at some stage of 
maturity when he no longer believes in Santa Claus, she 
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may be pardoned by the narrowest of critics, if she leaves 
toys out of her advertisements and promises in them to 
take Aeneas from his parents and send back them in 
return pius Aeneas. 


One President of Columbia University 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


ITH fitting ceremonial the week of October 25 was 

devoted by Columbia University, New York, to a 
commemoration of the 175th anniversary of its founda- 
tion. The occasion serves in these controversial days to 
recall the fact that, with the personality of one of its 
early presidents, are linked three important events of 
Catholic American history: the production of the first 
Catholic work written by an American Catholic and pub- 
lished in the United States; the choice of the first Bishop 
in our Hierarchy, and the beginning of the Catholic press 
of the country. That man was Charles Henry Wharton, 
kinsman of the Maryland Carrolls, and president of Col- 
umbia University in 1801. His agency in these important 
incidents was perhaps unintentional but it was none the 
less beneficent and fruitful. 

Charles Wharton was born in St. Mary’s County, Md., 
June 5, 1748, at Notley Hall, a manor presented to his 
grandfather by Lord Baltimore. Following the custom of 
the old Catholic Maryland families, he was sent abroad 
to be educated and arrived at historic St. Omer’s in 1760, 
where he later entered the Society of Jesus. He finished 
his studies at Bruges and Liége and was ordained a priest 
on September 19, 1772. After the suppression of the 
Society he went to England, where he was appointed 
permanent chaplain to the Catholics of Worcester. His 
intellectual gifts were of a high order and he was socially 
very popular. 

His stay in England lasted all during the Revolution 
and he returned to his native Maryland in June, 1783, on 
the first vessel sailing after the declaration of peace. 
There had been rumors before he left England that his 
faith was unsettled and some aspersions on his private 
life, and for a year he lived on his private estate in 
Maryland without exercising his sacerdotal functions, or 
giving any indications of a change in his religious beliefs, 
though subsequent events show that he had made up his 
mind to leave the Church before he set out for the United 
States. 

Then in May, 1784, the small American Catholic com- 
munity was stunned by the publication from Wharton’s 
pen, by Robert Aitken, of Philadelphia, “at the sign of 
the Pope’s Head, in Market Street, near the Coffee 
House,” of a forty-page pamphlet: “A Letter to the 
Roman Catholics of the City of Worcester from the 
Chaplain of said Society—stating the Motives which in- 
duced him to relinquish their Communion and become a 
member of the Protestant Church.” 

It was written with a suavity and charm calculated to 
do immediate damage. The language was elegant and 
restrained and there was a notable absence of the invective 
and coarseness that characterized the controversial litera- 
ture of the era. In the introduction he admits that the 
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change in his religious sentiments began with the friend- 
ships he had formed with “many valuable Protestants 
with whom I lived in habits of intimacy” and which 
served to “ enlarge his spiritual vision” and open his mind 
to the “narrowness” of Catholic belief. He dealt spe- 
cially with three points of issue: Transubstantiation, the 
Infallibility of the Church, and the limitation of the 
membership of its communion. 

The pamphlet, with its display of pedantic learning, 
attracted immediate attention on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the little band of devoted priests in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania felt that its challenge should be taken up. 
Father Molyneux, on August 4, 1784, wrote from Phila- 
delphia to Father John Carroll inviting him to prepare 
the reply. This he did at once but with much difficulty 
owing to the obstacles in obtaining the necessary books 
for an authoritative refutation. It made a pamphlet of 
120 pages which Frederick Green published at Annapolis, 
with this title: “ An Address to the Roman Catholics of: 
the United States of America. By a Catholic Clergyman.” 

Father Carroll was eloquent, dignified and logical in his 
defense of the doctrines of the Church and won on every 
point against his apostate cousin, convicting him of basing 
his main arguments on garbled texts, misquotations and 
misapplications of Scripture. Wharton wrote a reply but 
it did not carry any of the expected weight of opinign in 
his favor. His acceptance as a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church followed, and he was appointed rector 
of a church at New Castle, Del., in 1785. <A transfer 
to Wilmington was made in 1791 and another in 1798 to 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J., where he remained until 
his death, July 23, 1833. All these years he was promi- 
nent in the affairs of the denomination. In 1784 he was 
a member of its First General Convention which met in 
New York and he was an influential member of the com- 
mittee then appointed to draft ‘‘ an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion for the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States,” and of another, authorized “to Americanize the 
Book of Common Prayer.” 

When William Sampson, a non-Catholic, in 1813, pub- 
lished at New York his report of the court proceedings 
to compel Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., to disclose 
information he had received in the confessional, to which 
Father Kohlmann had added, as an appendix, “ A True 


Exposition of the Dectrine of the Catholic Church, touch- 


ing the Sacrament of Penance, with the Ground on which 
this Doctrine is Founded,” Wharton sent out another 
pamphlet attacking the doctrine. In spite of this it is 
recorded that when an Irishwoman, who was a domestic 
in his household at Burlington, N. J., was fatally stricken 
and pleaded for a priest, no other being available, he 
exercised the function of the office he had abandoned and 
gave her absolution. 

In 1801 he accepted the presidency of Columbia Col- 
lege and presided at the annual commencement. He did 
not retain the office long, however, but resigned and re- 
turned to the Burlington pastorate. He married Mary 
Weems, of Maryland, who died June 2, 1798, and soon 
after replaced her with Anna Kinsey, a daughter of the 
Chief Justice of New Jersey, who survived him. In the 
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introduction to the “ Letter” explaining his change in 
religious belief he said: 

Many should say (and I expect it will be said) that I was tired 
of the law which obliged me to live single and was willing to 
unite myself to a mere indulgent community.... I make no 
scruple, indeed here publicly do acknowledge, that for some time 
back, I have considered the law of celibacy as a cruel usurpation 
of the inalienable rights of nature, as unwarrantable in its prin- 
‘iple, inadequate in its object, and dreadful in its consequences. 

In all his writings he never maligned, or spoke harshly 
against, his former associates of the Company in whose 
ranks his early manhood was spent. He never made any 
open manifestation of repentance, but can we not hope 
that the simple soul, in whose hour of agony he brought 
the consolation of Faith, sought for him at the throne 
of Mercy the desire of contrition in his own final need? 

Father Carroll’s “ Address to the Roman Catholics of 
the United States of America,” as has been mentioned 
above, was the first contribution by a native to our 
apologetic literature published in the United States. Its 
success gave him so much prominence that it further 
enhanced the repute that prompted his selection as our 
first Bishop. The general interest aroused by the Whar- 
ton Controversy induced C. Talbot, a Dublin printer set- 
tled in Philadelphia, to bring out, there, in 1784, an edi- 
tion of Reeve’s “ History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,” the first book from a Catholic publisher on his 
own account and the beginning of the Catholic press of 
the United States. 


THE FIRE WITCH OF WOODS 


Red-ringed eyes and black-burnt lips, 

Hot blood dripping from her fingertips ; 

Smoke in her hair and sparks in her nose, 

As she rides, rides, rides, where the tall wood grows. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
The fire feet stamp; 

The great pines shiver 
Like arrows in a quiver; 
And the tall oaks crack 
Beneath the driven pack. 


Crackle, crackle, 

Can’t you hear her cackle, 
Licking on her lips 

While the red flame drips? 


Tearing at the flint ribs with jagged steel boots, 
Crashing through the tree-tops, pulling at the roots; 
Riding on a red wind, lashing it to fire, 

And her hot breath burns, and the flames leap higher. 


Faster, faster, 

To the red disaster ; 

The red pack whines 

At throat-ripped pines ; 

The leap is like lightning, 
The mad jaws are tightening. 


Gnashing, slashing, 
Can't you hear her crashing ? 
Her voice is like thunder, 


Splitting hills asunder. 
7. * * 


Black old soldiers piled against the dawn, 
With their hair all burned, and their clothes all gone ; 
Now fire-weeds blow where their feet once stood, 


And blackberries feed on their dried-up blood. 
Norsert ENGELS. 
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Sociology 


The Right of the Child to Health 
Surrcey W. Wynne, M.D., Dr. P.H. 

HE sentimental frequently remark with glib assur- 

ance that childhood is the happiest time of life. 
Those of us who consider ourselves hard-headed fre- 
quently agree with them, particularly in the moments 
when we are more than ordinarily immersed in the petty 
annoyances and perplexing problems of the adult world. 
This theory may be due to the comforting faculty of the 
human mind for remembering pleasant occasions and for- 
getting the unpleasant. Poignant sorrow undoubtedly 
leaves a scar, but minor irritations tend to dim with the 
receding past Small happinesses, on the other hand, are 
carefully treasured. Thus the cumulative memory of our 
own childhood is apt to concentrate on the brighter side 
of those far-off days, dismissing lightly anguishes which 
were painfully real at their occurrence. 

3e that as it may, we all desire happiness for our own 
children, and more remotely for the children of humanity 
in general. Knowing disillusionments which will come 
when they face life alone, we wish passionately to give 
them the best possible start in life, during the brief period 
when they look to us for protection and guidance. Fur- 
ther, if we are wise, we realize that the type of adults 
they become, depends in large measure on the childhood 
which we offer them. Discerning observation of the 
various human misfits in the social scheme, may well 
bring home to us in frightening fashion our responsibility 
as parents. Our children must not grow into social mis- 
fits. We must protect them while their future lies in our 
hands. How are we to accomplish this? 

In my position as Health Commissioner of the City of 
New York, I am deeply concerned with the problem of 
giving children the right sort of start in life. This start 
includes a chance for health, for the stress of life demands 
a healthy body. In my work as a health officer, I have 
seen too often the havoc caused in later life by a child- 
hood in which the rules of health were disregarded. I am 
only too conscious of the appalling waste of health, and 
even of life, among the child population of the com- 
munity, a waste that is largely preventable, since it is due 
in most instances to the ignorance or indifference of 
parents. My observations have led me to the conclusion 
that many parents are entirely ignorant of the rights of 
their children which will guarantee them a normal, healthy 
childhood. These parents are doubtless well-meaning and 
have the interests of their children at heart. But they 
have never taken the trouble to formulate to themselves 
just what they must give their children in order to insure 
happiness in childhood, and a reasonable chance for suc- 
cess in adult life. 

The first right of the child is to be well born. When 
a man and a women undertake the responsibility of 
bringing a child into the world, they may not treat the 
obligation lightly. Prenatal care is necessary for both 
child and mother. It represents the child’s first tangible 
right, and to guarantee it the expectant mother must lead 
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a normal, healthful life under the guidance of a qualified 
physician. She must eat a wholesome, varied diet which 
will care for her needs, and the needs of the child. She 
must undergo periodic physical examinations. She must 
be kept from all possible worry, and when her hour ap- 
proaches, she must receive the most skilful care that 
medical science can give in order that her child may be 
brought into the world safely, and free from blemish. 

Once the child is born, it clamors instinctively for food. 
That food by native right is its mother’s milk. Experi- 
ence shows that practically every mother can nurse her 
baby, at least for the first few months, and this milk is of 
infinitely greater value to an infant than any laboratory 
formula, however carefully computed. Breast feeding is 
important because it helps convey to the child an immu- 
nity to infectious diseases that is seemingly miraculous to 
the uninformed. Young infants rarely contract the infec- 
tious diseases so common in later childhood, since during 
the period of lactation they have acquired their mother’s 
immunity to these diseases. This immunity stays with 
them for about a year, and has been shown to be due to 
the antitoxins and other protective substances contained in 
their mother’s milk. A breast-fed infant therefore re- 
ceives a higher degree of protection than does a bottle-fed 
infant. 

To be cared for is another of the child’s inherent rights. 
The infant is helpless. It needs to be kept scrupulously 
clean, to be fed regularly, to be kept quiet, to get sunshine 
and fresh air, to be protected against flies and other 
pests, to be safeguarded against disease. Medical science 
today provides immunity to diphtheria and smallpox, 
which in the past have caused untold suffering and un- 
counted deaths. A little forethought on the part of the 
parents is all that is needed to enable every child to profit 
by this offering of immunity. With the approach of the 
first birthday, children should, as a matter of course, be 
vaccinated against smallpox, and be given toxin-antitoxin 
treatment as a safeguard against diphtheria. 

Within the last few years medical science has made 
enormous progress. The child should be given the benefit 
of this modern knowledge. His parents owe it to him to 
make use of the latest findings to bring him back to 
health if he becomes ill, and through preventive measures 
to safeguard him from possible illness. In the light of 
present-day medical advances, it is nothing short of 
criminal to resort to treatment based on quackery or 
superstition. 

Incidentally, it is in the field of the infectious diseases 
of childhood that medical science has achieved many of 
its most notable results. Thanks to the fruits of research 
in bacteriology, these diseases today are amenable to 
treatment as they never were in the past. With the per- 
fection of preventive tactics, we may look to the day when 
such diseases may become wholly a thing of the past. 
Statistics showing the chief causes of death in the various 
age groups in New York City during the six years from 
1923 through 1928 have been prepared recently by the 
Department of Health. These statistics are illuminating. 
Particularly in the lower age groups, they show that the 
general public is evidently slow in making use of the 
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wealth of medical knowledge today at its disposal. In 
these groups, especially, many a death might have been 
prevented ; many a child whose name has become a mem- 
ory might be alive and well today, if only preventive 
measures had been used. 

During the first year of life, premature birth is the 
leading cause of death, pneumonia comes second, while 
diarrheal disease causes about half the number of deaths 
accounted for by premature birth. All these causes of 
death are amenable to preventive methods. Thus there 
is room for improvement in the care of the child at the 
very start of its life. A considerable saving of life would 
result therefrom. 

Seventy per cent of the deaths in the second year of 
life are due to pneumonia, measles, diarrhea, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and whooping cough. This tremendous per- 
centage can certainly be reduced. Throughout childhood 
the infectious diseases account for a large proportion of 
deaths. As modern preventive medicine has concentrated 
its attack on these diseases, this fact brings home the cry- 
ing need for health education among the general public. 

Further, with the third birthday, diseases of the cir- 
culatory system make their appearance as a cause of death. 
In the following age groups the percentage of these deaths 
increases. There is food for thought in the fact that these 
diseases are often the direct outcome of various infectious 
diseases which medical science knows to be preventable. 

Almost as soon as the child learns to walk, accidents 
appear as a cause of death, and throughout the rest of 
childhood a large proportion of deaths are due to acci- 
dents. In fact, during the years from four to ten, acci- 
dents form the leading cause of death, the deaths of boys 
being double the number among girls. This fact is easily 
accounted for, since the accidents take place largely in 
the streets, and far more boys than girls use the streets 
as a playground. Parents might profit by considering 
these facts. Accidental death is surely preventable death. 
Yet in this matter the hands of health authorities are tied, 
and it is the duty of the parent to save his child from 
accident. By instilling into the youngster, at an early 
age, the rudiments of common sense regarding himself, 
and consideration regarding the rights of others, the 
parent may rest assured that at least he has done his best. 

When all is said and done, a careful, wholesome up- 
bringing is the child’s fundamental right. The child must 
not only be fed, clothed, and protected from illness; he 
must be given a chance to develop a sense of what are 
called the spiritual values of life, so that he may develop 
into a civilized being. To accomplish this result, the 
parents must keep young in spirit. They must remem- 
ber that a large part of the child’s serious pursuits consist 
in play. Hence adequate play outlets must be provided. 

In this connection a word must be said about the only 
child. The present tendency to limit families to one child 
is to be deplored. To develop properly children need the 
companionship of other children, and this is best achieved 
in the family consisting of more than one child. Brothers 
and sisters contribute greatly to the process of education 
for life. And after all is that not what we wish for our 


children? 
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These, then, are some rights of the child. Their attain- 
ment is not beyond the power of anyone. That they are 
so frequently neglected is an outrage against youth. 
Those of us who take the matter to heart, rest in the hope 
that the ancient evils of ignorance and indifference may 
someday be overcome, and every child be assured all that 
is his by native right. 


Education 


The Field for Catholic Alumni 


James E, ARMSTRONG 
Alumni Secretary, University of Notre Dame 

LUMNI of the non-Catholic colleges and universities 

have been organized, or are organizing, as rapidly 

as possible. Catholic college and university alumni have 

been waking to the trend, and have followed the crowd 

without exactly being aware of the destination. The 

destination happens to be, in this’ particular field, self- 
preservation. 

Colleges and universities, non-religious and religious, 
have been admitted by practically everyone concerned to 
operate constantly “in the red.” In no known instance 
does the income from the student equal the expenditure 
his education demands. However, it is the consensus of 
opinion of those interested in higher education that the 
best interests of the majority are served by continuing 
to offer education at its present less-than-cost price. The 
deficit is met in many ways by the various institutions. 
Some eke out their existence by boarding and rooming the 
student. Others—and here the Catholic schools are pre- 
eminent—are blessed with Religious teachers who have 
no salaries. Practically all educational institutions noto- 
riously underpay the teachers who do receive salaries. 

Endowment, however, has become the solution to the 
problems of the colleges of every size and degree, and in 
proportion to the size of their endowment they are keep- 
ing the quick-step that educational progress demands. 
The post-war flooding of American institutions of higher 
learning with young men and women who had learned the 
value of education in those days when specialists com- 
manded a premium, presented problems that the more 
or less lethargic pre-war registrations had never even 
suggested. Accepting a deficit with each student, the vast 
increase of students brought the corresponding increase 
in financial burdens. 

Urgent need of funds took the administrative officers 
of practically all American institutions into the world-at- 
large and away from the quiet intramural struggle that 
had marked their earlier life. And on this first official 
trip into the unexplored they met their alumni. 

An alumnus in his native habitat is usually a splendid 
species, friendly, inclined to live and let live, industrious, 
solicitous for his school, and generally sound of mind and 
body. Different, indeed, are they from those alumni as 





the administrators remembered them, fighting with their 
backs against the bleachers, bolstered by waving pennants 
and loose corks, storming the presidential citadels to save 
a wayward son from expulsion, or clamoring for better 
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seats at the annual game, for the removal of this or that 
offending member of the college, or for a revolution of 
the complete athletic and academic policy, only relenting 
to go into a spasm of advanced second childhood at com- 
mencement reunions. 

Here, it seems, is the solution of the sudden activity in 
organizing alumni—the mutual realization that the alumni 
can form the right hand of the school, and that the right 
hand had been cut off without the offense mentioned in 
justification of the amputation. Progress, in view of the 
comparatively late date of enlightenment, has been re- 
markable. It has been, however, much too restricted in 
the Catholic schools. 

Alumni activity in the non-Catholic schools, dove-tailed 
by the schools themselves to speed up the various pro- 
grams, has accomplished many things. Space, of course, 
prohibits details. But alumni of many schools are actively 
engaged in the financial support of their schools through 
organized channels, and what is much more important 
in many instances, are agitating financial support of the 
schools in the legislatures, for the State schools, and, for 
the other schools, among the many private contacts that 
their scattered fields of endeavor present. Alumni are 
bringing these schools out of the secluded campus into 
the public press. Contact is supplemented by organized 
publicity, sponsored either by the school or the alumni, but 
always pushed by the alumni. Literally, the alumni are 
selling the schools to the public. 

Alumni of a number of schools have no trouble in 
securing jobs. Organized alumni effort has established 
placement contacts which assure the men graduated from 
their school positions that will be of most benefit to them. 
As they raise the individual standard, of course, they 
raise the standard of their organization, and eventually 
of their school. 

Alumni units, local clubs they are usually called, keep 
the school constantly before the more limited public of 
the communities of America. They are channels through 
which the. needs or the merits of an institution can be 
presented most intimately to a particular group. 

Alumni magazines keep the real school, with its prog- 
ress and with its ideals and traditions, before the alumni, 
so that they reflect in their daily lives the modern pictures 
of their school, and not a vague or distorted picture of 
twenty or forty years ago. 

Alumni organization is bringing about one of the 
greatest movements in higher education that the writer 
knows—a movement that is still young and for want of 
a better term is called adult education. It simply means 
that the constructive side of education is to be perpetuated 
through alumni channels, instead of being buried beneath 
the ribbon and scroll of a diploma. The plan promises 
to aid alumni in a way hitherto undreamed of by either 
the graduates or their schools, and is being hailed, even in 
its pioneer stages, by those interested in the development 
of education. 

There you have a brief summary of what alumni 
organizations have done, or are making immediate plans 
to do, for their schools. In this barren form much of 
their merit is necessarily obscured. Nor can the work 
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of the individual associations in special fields be treated. 
The sum of organized alumni effort is best gathered from 
the literature of the American Alumni Council, an or- 
ganization of the individual alumni enterprises, begun in 
1913, and now including all the leading schools of 
America. 

Catholic alumni organization is about as far behind the 
non-Catholic as the National Catholic Alumni Federation 
is behind the American Alumni Council. This Federa- 
tion, organized in 1924 through the effords of Mr. Edward 
S. Dore, of New York City, an alumnus of St. Francis 
Xavier College, is to Catholic alumni organizations what 
the American Alumni Council is to the general alumni 
problem. It is growing, but it is cramped by the fact that 
the individual associations that comprise its membership 
are themselves pioneering in the alumni field. 

The reason for the delay in Catholic organization is not 
hard to find. Catholic schools are under the guidance of 
the Religious who founded them, who know their policies 
and their aims. Alumni influence in the conduct of the 
Catholic schools was never needed to any appreciable 
degree until recent years, and, in fact and frankness, was 
not wanted. Even now, it seems safe to say that the 
Catholic schools, in soliciting the support of alumni, do 
not intend to relinquish the religious rule that has guided 
them since their founding. Nor do the alumni of these 
schools expect to take such a part. They are content to 
give whatever material support they can to enable the 
school to maintain the pace that non-Catholic contem- 
poraries are setting, and to confine their returns to the 
benefits of mutual association and contacts with the school 
through the various channels that alumni organization 
opens. 

One point sums up this outline—alumni organization 
is essential under present conditions. The non-Catholic 
schools, largely through the State schools whose alumni 
were organized to influence legislation, have a decided 
lead in this organization. The quicker our Catholic 
alumni organize and profit by their experience, the quicker 
the Catholic alumnus will find himself on a par with his 
educated non-Catholic neighbor. The individual alumni 
associations of the Catholic schools, and the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation provide the machinery for 
progress. The returns to the alumnus for this support 
and interest cannot be estimated in material terms. If he 
is sincere, they will be more than adequate. 


SHRINE 
You will forever be a shrine to me 
Where I may worship, wondering how you 
Have kept so steadfastly your charity, 
Your faith, your youth, and your vast courage through 
The agonizing drama of these years, 
So bitter that another would have bowed; 
How you have shamed us with our trifling tears, 
Remaining sweet, magnanimous, and proud 
Though sorrow and despair had grimly played 
You for their common lust; how you have shown 
That though all hell opposing be arrayed, 
One human spirit can triumph quite alone. 
And if no other consequence appear, 
You saved yourself—and me, who worship here. 
Monroe HEatnH. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


E can always look to the Catholics of Germany to 

accomplish something when they get together: 
especially when they celebrate their annual Catholic Con- 
gress, which took place this year for the sixty-eighth time 
at Freiburg in Breisgau. This Congress, like so many 
others, showed effective cooperation of priests and laity. 
The general topic chosen for the Congress demanded their 
closest union and was expressed in the motto, “ Save the 
Family.” 

One of the reasons for special concern in Germany 
about family life is the alarming decrease of the birth- 
rate in recent years. Lack of proper housing and ma- 
terialistic tendencies are blamed for this. In 1913 there 
were still 26.9 children born living for every 1,000 in- 
habitants; in the year 1927 only 18.3, and since then the 
figures have continued to fall. Statistics show that in 
cities with an almost purely Catholic population the aver- 
age number of births’ from 1924 to 1926 had not yet gone 
below 21. Indeed, in some of these Catholic localities it 
still remains on the level of 28 to 32. But the decrease 
has made itself felt also among Catholics. 

The decay of family life has also made itself felt in 
the increase of divorce. During 1913 there were still an 
average of only 26.6 divorces to 100,000 in the entire 
Reich. In 1926 they had increased to 54.3 per 100,000; 
although, of course, in the Catholic one-third of the Ger- 
man people the proportions were very much less. 

The spread, too, of radical plans for the so-called re- 
form of matrimony, such as the imported companionate- 
marriage idea of Judge Lindsey, French and Soviet 
Russian theories, have made no small headway. 





SIMILAR state of things was recalled in Czecho- 

slovakia on May 22, 1929, ten years after the 
adoption against the vote of the Catholic Popular party 
of the international divorce law. In these first ten years, 
according to statistics, 80,000 separations and divorces 
were granted by the courts in a State with a population 
of 13,500,000, and the numbers grow each year. The situ- 
ation is become such that even the enthusiastic original 
supporters of the unhappy law acknowledge its ruinous 
nature. A disquieting feature of the divorce proceedings 
is, moreover, the numerous manifest perjuries committed 
at them. While about one-fourth of the perjury cases 
brought to court originate from trials for thefts and rob- 
beries, and about one-fourth from suits about contested 
paternity, about one-half of them arise from divorce suits. 





HE greatness of the task, however, only called forth 

in Germany an extraordinary display of energy from 
prominent Catholics in all states and conditions of life. 
The question of preserving family life was attacked from 
the point of view of the care of souls, from ethical and 
religious doctrine, from economic and social movements, 
the elements of culture and civilization, such as the press, 
books, art, music, and radio in the family, charitable as- 
sistance, legislation, State policy, etc. Every possible 
effort was discussed and every possible movement set on 
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foot to strengthen the healthy elements of the German 
people against contagion and to oppose destructive ten- 
dencies. The words of the psychologist Ernest Karl Win- 
ter were recalled: “ Renovation of society can come not 
from politicians or soldiers, or financiers and business 
men, or scientists and artists, but only from the priest and 
the father of the family.” 

Especial stress was laid on the duty of reverence for the 
marriage relation and the upholding of the sacramental 
character of matrimony. Father Frederick Muckermann, 
S.J., laid special emphasis on the need of improving the 
general environment of family life through literature, the 
press, recreation, etc. The Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Pacelli, 
urged the absolute need of entire unity of Catholic Action 
in the words, “ Form your front line of unity not only 
in the theory of your faith, but in its practical effects as 
well. . . . The sense of the sacred consciousness of com- 
mon interests should accompany you ever into the utmost 
ramifications of cultural, of civic, and of social life, that 
you may be as brothers and sisters who are all at home 
in the one house.” 





HIS campaign for the good of the family has met 

with much favorable response amongst non-Catholic 
leaders of thought in Germany. Among these, for in- 
stance, is the Director of the University Women’s Clinic 
in Leipzig, Dr. Hugo Sellheim, who recently published a 
series of articles in the Berlin Tageblatt severely criticiz- 
ing the so-called marriage-reform schemes from the stand- 
point of biology and psychology. Nevertheless, in view 
of the vacillating attitude of so many leaders of thought, 
as well as most of the non-Catholic legislators in the 
Reichstag, one may safely say that German Catholics feel 
that they alone can be counted upon for an entirely defi- 
nite stand for the upholding of the marriage bond and 
the family. 

After all, the real turn of the tide, in these as in so many 
other kindred matters, comes when the Catholic stand 
changes from the purely defensive to the aggressive. 
When we come forward not as painfully apologizing for 
something which supposed progress would sweep away, 
but confidently announcing that ours is the key to real 
progress, ours is the hope in darkness,—then we are 
achieving the true defense. In this country at present 
we are apt to be on the defensive at every sector of the 
line. We are defending Catholic education, defending 
decency, defending imputations, but we are not on the 
aggressive. And yet others are on the offensive, we may 
say, just for the things which should be our own. 


HE beginning of defeat, therefore, for error is when 

it is thrown back purely on the defensive. Such a 
development is seen in one of the most aggressive propa- 
ganda groups in the world, the anti-clerical educational 
bloc in France. General de Castelnau, President of the 
Catholic National Federation of France, as an old and 
experienced campaigner, points out precisely this change 
of attitude in the recent manifesto of the National Syndi- 
cate of Socialist Teachers of France, who formed a “ com- 
mission of secular defense.” 
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“In face of the concentration of clerical organizations,” 
states the commission, “ we are for the moment studying 
the question of the unified direction of our contest... . 
Clericals have gone too far. Their impudence has shown 
the most timid that it was time to defend the seculariza- 
tion of the State.” In spite of this confession of weak- 
ness General de Castelnau insists that a hard battle still 
remains for French Catholics. The introduction of secu- 
larized education into Alsace, entire State monopoly and 
rigid unification of education combined with co-education 
in the French form are some of their immediate objectives. 
Still, with all this in view, one feels that keen initiative 
fighting against incalculable odds has, in a sense, turned 
the tide. The turning of the tide in this country against 
the insidious growth of attacks on morals of the family 
will have to come through a much more localized and 
general movement of the Catholic laity than we seem at 
present to have been able to arouse. 





UCH a turning of the tide, according to Georges Donat 

in his analysis of the French anti-clerical situation, is 
due to the simple law that one is always punished pre 
cisely where one has sinned. Such a reflection could be 
interestingly developed by some patient investigator if he 
were to get the life stories of professional anti-Catholic 
agitators, and indeed Our Sunday Visitor has no doubt 
plenty of material for such a study in its well-stocked 
archives. The development of Our Sunday Visitor itself 
in recent years has shown how the tide of even the most 
popular form of Catholic apologetics can, when intelli- 
gently conducted, gradually change from the defensive 
to the positive. 

As an example of this law just mentioned, the law that 
error in the end simply confounds itself, is the story of 
the death of Billy Parker as told by the Central Verein. 
Parker was the second publisher of the notorious Menace 
who died a violent death. After a two-years career as 
an anti-Catholic lecturer, especially in Pennsylvania, he 
tried his hand at publishing a periodical in Jacksonville, 
Fla., planned to arouse the Negroes against the whites, 
and supported by colored advertisers. 

After a few numbers Parker changed his tactics, and 
published the Blue Shirt, with the idea of stirring up 
white wage earners against the Negroes, and attempting 
to force employers to dismiss their colored workmen, and 
to form a so-called “ Chamber of Commerce of the White 
Working Class,” so as to capitalize his own schemes. 
Only one paper, the Jacksonville American, ventured to 
criticize him, until his attack, in his own publication, on 
an official of that city brought him the bullet which ended 
his life. 

In similar manner, J. A. Wayland, founder of the 
Menace, was editor of it at the time of his suicide in 
Girard, Kansas. The four papers identified with these 
two men, the Appeal to Reason, the Menace, the New 
Menace, and the Blue Shirt have all given up the ghost as 
completely as their former editors or proprietors. Those 
sheets that take their place will also pass away as sud- 
denly and as unexpectedly, after doing a proportionate 
amount of harm. THE PiLcrio. 
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The Eel 
J. R. N. Maxwe-t, S.J. 


 agutgennd sng it was my good fortune to chance upon 
a volume of poetry bearing the rather strange title 
“ The Eel,” a thin sheaf of poems from the pen and heart 
of the Honorable Evan Morgan, heir of Lord Tredegar, 
and a convert to the Catholic Church. Reading into the 
volume I found a foreword by another pilgrim in the 
“City of God,” Alfred Noyes, who has also become 
“ weary of disbelieving.” Mr. Noyes, deeply appreciating 
the warmth of fervor and faith from which these poems 
were spun, made the following statement: ‘‘ The curiously 
original poem entitled ‘The Eel’ might well be included 
in the next edition of the Oxford Book of Mystical Verse. 
The technique here is impeccable.” 

Tall praise, we would say, from one whose poetic ideals 
and ideas have always been hitched to stars, though they 
lived in a world where ideals, and very often literary 
ideals, would seem to be abandoned. And yet there is 
no one, I believe, who would say nay to this encomium 
after he has once indulged in a reading of the poems in 
this volume, and especially the poem, “The Eel.” Its 
eerie atmosphere, its fine rhythmic structure, its repetition 
of lines which give to it the movement of the sea, are all 
richly deserving of attention. The weird figure of the 
eel as a symbol of humility is “curiously original and 
mystical.” It is the expression of a humble heart, the 
petition of one who is yearning for God. 


I have floated far too long on the surface of the wave, 
Far too long upon the surface of the wave. 

Better had I died and been buried in my grave 

Than have floated on the surface of the wave. 

Let me sink then as a stone, as a rock into the sea, 

Let me hide me from myself, let me hide myself from Thee, 
I have floated far too long, far too long and wantonly. 


I have lain among the seaweeds, the dim flowers of the deep, 
Half asleep among the flowers of the deep, 

What sort of count I wonder of these hours did I keep 
While I drowsed among the flowers of the deep? 

Let me drop then as a stone, as a rock into the sea, 

Let me tumble to destruction in a stricken misery 

Be frozen as my heart is, my heart to His heart's plea. 


From the deeps there let me cry, and when smothered by 
the wave, 

Entirely hid and smothered by the wave, 

Let me cry and hear my cry to Thee to save, 

When my bones are knocked together by the wave. 

Let me rise then as an eel, as an eel up through the sea, 

Let me creep unto His feel, to lie there patiently 

Until His eyes of mercy are turned with love on me. 


Well might such an utterance earn for its author the 
title “ Poet of Humility,” for of all the sea’s inhabitants 
there is none more scorned of man than the crawling, 
snake-like eel. To identify oneself so intimately with such 
an animal is a wide and generous gesture in the direction 
of humility and self-abasement. It is rather a refreshing 
contrast to the boisterous boasting of William Henley who 
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in a burst of generosity from his magnamimous heart 


_ “thanks whatever gods there be for his unconquerable 


soul,” who is “ the master of his fate, the captain of his 
soul.” 

And in many of the poems of this volume we find this 
same note of humility drawing itself into a submission to 
the Will of God which is expressed with a refined re- 
ligious feeling. From his “ Angelus Dei” I cull two lines, 
and I feel that I do not draw too long a bow when I look 
on them as being significant of the poet’s own life. 


God-man’s example of a holy life, 
Lived in obedience to the Will of God 


Looking upon the nothing that is man, Mr. Morgan 
again strikes this note of humility in a poem that has the 
daring of Francis Thompson, “I Am That I Am.” The 
stroke of boldness is in the choice of the speaker, it is 
God, but like “The Hound of Heaven,” the speech is 
ever God-like, the language always reverent. Here we 
are strongly reminded of the goodness and kindness of 
a loving God whose hand is ever stretched out to 
sustain us. 


If this were all this space, it is enough for thee, 
Here mayest thou gain or lose eternity, 

Each particle of earth, each drop in lake or sea 
Alone belongs to Me. 


If this be thy last night, it is enough for thee, 
If even thy last hour, smile in tranquility, 
Each particle of time, of space, belongs to Me; 
I am infinity. 


I am and thou art not; thus tells thy memory. 
Alone thou canst do nought for thy security— 
Left to thyself thou diest. Look on Me 

And learn humility. 


The awful truth of these lines is brought home to us 
in their stark presentation. Here is no glamor to trick 
the mind from the thought, no words to sing their song 
and say no fact. Each statement strikes upon our minds 
with the insistence of little hammer blows that are im- 
portunate in their demands for admission. Short and 
incisive is each step in the progression, and in the last 
lines we are again brought face to face with the great 
lesson of Christianity, the lesson that we learn from Him 
“ who is meek and humble of heart.” 

“The Christ Child” neatly expresses a real Chester- 
tonian paradox, the paradox of Catholicism. In technique 
and finish, perhaps, the poem is wanting. It is artless in 
the sense of being straightforward and unaffected, it is 
simple with the simplicity of plain truth untrammelled by 
diction, it is sincere with the sincerity of a prayer. From 
it I quote the last two stanzas. 


Each day is Christmas, each day Calvary 
Each day a bead in the year’s rosary, 
Tell, Soul, those beads to Passion’s votary. 


Thy will be done, though it be hard to do, 
Love us as we love them who must love You! 
Sweet Trinity, in us the Babe renew. 
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And who will say that this is not poetry? Is it not an 
enthusiastic appeal for love from a heart that is truly 
loving, though darkly, because it is mortal? And is not 
all poetry the result of enthusiasm ? 

Francis Thompson has sung of the beauty of a snow- 
flake in a song that had both delicacy and strength, and 
with as much ease and grace he has hymned the grandeur 
of the setting sun. So, too, Evan Morgan has turned his 
attention to the most insignificant objects of life, but in 
his life even these take on an importance rarely associated 
with them elsewhere, and in his treatment of them there 
is always the deft and sure touch of artistry. “ My Bed,” 
which would seem to begin with the simplicity of a child’s 
babble, suddenly assumes the proportions and the sharp 
thrusting qualities of a philosophic truth, bringing us up 
with a gasp to a realization of homely wisdom. 


When I look on my bed 

Railed at the foot and head, 

See sheet and pillow, and the simple line, 
My will is humbled to the Will Divine. 


There, at some future hour, 

Subservient to His power, 

What was my body shall in death recline, 
What is my soul I shall to Him resign. 


A further comment from Alfred Noyes informs us that 
“nobody can say of the work of this young poet that his 
work is on a dead level of any kind.” In one poem, 
“ Narcissus ” we are left rather unsatisfied with the un- 
musical and abrupt lines, though we are quite stunned by 
the thought, which is always the case with the poems of 
Evan Morgan. 


Narcissus loved himself and perished: 

The financier loved himself and his colleagues perished. 
The child loved the rose and the rose perished: 

The Man-Christ loved us and He perished. 

Now who can deny that Love is a destroyer? 


And in contrast to this we find the subtle satire of 
“ The Saints Are Dead,” over the lines of which is blown 
a whiff of truth to make the satire more piquant. 


“But who desires the Saints?” the old man said, 
“But who desires the Saints, the Saints are dead, 
And better such, indeed!” the old man said. 


“For this life give us just sufficient grace, 
All scandals to escape with a good face, 
And with our neighbors keep an even pace! 


“Death? ... At our death I trust we cheat the devil, 
Hoping our good deeds balance up the evil, 
Then to the Saints let us be mighty civil!” 


It is quite true that there is a vast difference of level 
in these two citations both in thought and in cleverness 
of execution, but there is always present in all these poems 
the one constant element of wisdom,—a wisdom that 
spends itself in the love of God. 

“ Death,” says Francis Ledwidge, “is a thing of sweet 
dreams.” Fortified with much the same thought Evan 
Morgan in his “ Ariel” awaits the coming of death with 
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a true realization that it will bring the fulfilment of all 
sweet dreams. Thus he sings in the closing lines of the 


poem : 


Let me but hear your pinions’ solemn beat, 
So soon to bring me to my Saviour’s feet, 
Severing what to earth insistent clings; 
And thus untrammelled unto Him draw near. 


If, as we are told, poetry at its highest is religion and 
religion at its highest is poetry, then may we truly say 
that Evan Morgan, recently the recipient of papal honors, 
may well receive the honor that awaits him in death— 
the honor of poetic immortality. 


REVIEWS 

Progressive Scholasticism. By Gerarpo Bruni, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by John S. Zybura, Ph.D. St. Louis: Her- 
der Book Company. $1.75. 

Ever on the lookout to catch the newest and most significant 
movements of the Neo-Scholastic army, Father Zybura has given 
us another proof of his conscientious reconnoiterings. The trans- 
lation of Gerardo Bruni’s “ Riflessioni sulla Scolastica,” revised 
and reworked for its English-speaking readers, under the title of 
“Progressive Scholasticism” is the devoted American Neo- 
Scholastic’s latest contribution. In a rather lengthy but highly 
instructive foreword the translator has outlined the place and the 
importance of Bruni’s recent work in the ever-increasing Scholastic 
output. “ Progressive Scholasticism” itself is divided into two 
sections. In the first the author traces with much clarity and 
precision the relations of medieval philosophy with medieval the- 
ology, sketching the gradual yet consistent fight of philosophy in 
the Middle Ages for a greater independence from the divine 
science to become with Saint Thomas Aquinas a real rational 
discipline. The second, and by far the more interesting section, 
is an exposition and discussion of the historical attitude taken on 
“philosophia perennis” by the Neo-Scholastics of the Italian 
school. Common sense and sane broadmindedness characterize the 
author’s treatment of the question and his conclusions. Philosoph- 
ical speculation, in his mind, by no means came to a standstill with 
the publication of the great Thomist synthesis; truth, in small 
quantities, perhaps, can and must be found by the Neo-Scholastics 
in the works of thinkers of these late centuries. Much stress is 
laid by the author, after the examples of prominent European 
Scholastics as Cardinal Ehrle and Pére Descogs, S.J., on a broad 
yet careful Eclecticism. This second section also contains a very 
enlightening discussion of Msgr. Olgiati’s “attempt of genius,” 
as his endeavor to substantiate a cntinuity of philosophic thought 
from the medieval to the modern is styled. While under the title, 
“Against the Metaphysical Idol,” a fine summary of the leading 
ideas of the second section closes the book, which is through the 
translation, indeed, a substantial contribution to Neo-Scholastic 
literature in English. J. F. B. 





Alice Meynell. A Memoir. By Viotra Meynett. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

Ever since the death of Mrs. Meynell in 1922, every lover of 
her exquisite poetry and her perfect prose has been expectantly 
awaiting the authentic and intimate narrative of her life. Not 
only has Alice Meynell been recognized as a classic author whose 
fame will continue to grow; she has become a legend in literary 
circles. Her mother was loved by Dickens and won by his best 
friend, Thompson. Alice and her sister, Elizabeth, grew up in a 
leisurely, artistic family that seemed to be ever on the move 
through the Continent and England. Elizabeth leaped to promi- 
nence as a painter in her very early womanhood; Alice felt herself 
quite useless, before she was twenty, and decided to “try to culti- 
vate that rhyming faculty which I used to have.” After her 
marriage with Wilfrid Meynell she had no cause to complain of 
her uselessness. The young couple, through the necessities of 
living, plunged into literature. Together they edited the Weekly 
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Keyister, by appointment of Cardinal Manning, and Merry Eng- 
/and, on their own initiative. Editing magazines, with all the hack 
work that demands, doing reviews and articles for various peri- 
odicals, writing feverishly against time week after week, Alice and 
Wilfrid were also the truly Catholic homemakers. Among the 
most fascinating chapters of this Memoir are those dealing with 
the early years of the seven children whom she bore. Viola tells 
enough to give the spirit of that home, the love that was always 
present, but only reticently shown, the strong literary element in 
it that inspired the children to write their own magazine while 
their parents were laboring over their copy for the printer. Mrs. 
Meynell was the idol of her children as she was of all who knew 
her. She became the shrine before which knelt Coventry Pat- 
more and Francis Thompson, Aubrey de Vere, Wilfrid Blunt, 
Ruskin, Tennyson and most especially George Meredith; Belloc 
and Chesterton came later with their intense admiration; every 
ene with any literary pretensions or ambitions sought her ac- 
quaintance. She responded to all serenely; with enthusiasm but 
always with restraint. She herself confessed her inability to 
make a fair exchange of the love that was showered upon her. 
Some passages from this Memoir cry out for quotation; others 
demand to be treated in detail; for example, her tour of the 
United States in 1901, the quality of her poetry, the ideas ex- 
pressed in her essays, the adoration with which men of literature 
looked up to her, the Catholicism that enveloped her so com- 
pletely. This latter phase of Alice Meynell requires an article 
of itself. Viola, the daughter immortalized by Francis Thompson, 
has written a Memoir that is worthy of her mother. It is not a 
factual record of dates and events; it fails to reveal much that 
a curious, though respectful, reader would like to know; it is 
not even analytical of Mrs. Meynell’s writings or character. But 
it does show Alice Meynell in her wholeness and her greatness. 
It makes those who did not know her regret that their lives were 


not cast within the path over which she trod so quietly. 
Pe oe 





Moral Theology. Vol. 1. By Joun A. McHueu, O.P., and 
CuHarwes J. Cartan, O.P. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $5.00. 

The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students. By 
CuHartes J. Catan, O.P., and Joan A. McHvucu, O.P. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.00. 

Not alone the clergy and seminarians, for whom these books 
are specifically written, but even our educated Catholic laity are 
debtors to the two scholarly Dominicans whose busy pens have 
made available these two informative and instructive volumes. 
Only in relatively recent years have serious attempts been made 
to furnish handbooks in the vernacular that may supplement the 
Latin texts generally used in our seminaries, and the joint authors 
of these volumes are to be complimented for their contribution to 
the vernacular theological bibliography. Both books are clear, 
interesting and practical in their discussions of the subject-matter 
with which they deal. They are learned without being pedantic, 
and popular without being superficial. “ Moral Theology ” is the 
first of two projected volumes and is based on the moral teachings 
of the Angelic Doctor and later authorities. It is particularly 
devoted to an exposition of moral principles, set in the background 
of definitions, that may serve to guide individual moral judgment. 
The nature of human acts and the qualities that give them ethical 
value: conscience, virtues, vices, the passions, and the nature, 
functions and varieties of law, along with the principal duties 
of man, are all discussed with practical illustrations to indicate 
their application in daily life. Specialized questions are usually 
avoided and in general such digressions into cognate fields of 
theology as are not warranted by an abridged and popular treatise. 
As for the explanation of the Psalms, after an introductory chap- 
ter on the Psalter in general, each of the 150 Psalms is treated 
in detail. The Latin and English texts are given, prefaced by an 
introductory note, and carrying sufficient textual explanation and 
criticism to throw the necessary light upon their intelligent appre- 
ciation. Both volumes contain plentiful matter for sermon 
material for the clergy, while the latter also affords copious sug- 
gestions for private meditation and should facilitate the devout 
recitation of the Office. If the reviewer would make any adverse 
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criticism it would merely be to regret the absence in the moral 
theology of diagrams or a schematized form in many of the 
chapters, such as are characteristic of much of our modern text- 


book composition and so markedly facilitate their study. 
ae oe 





Holy Night. By Grecorio Martinez Sierra. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

No one but Sierra could have written “ Holy Night.” The skill 
which gave lovers of the drama “ The Kingdom of God,” “ The 
Two Shepherds,” and “The Cradle Song” has been turned to 
create a miracle play in three scenes which comes very near the ab- 
solute in artistry and intrinsic beauty. If this praise seems over- 
much, let the Catholic take up the play and judge it for himself. 
The word “ Catholic” is used advisedly, for although the mechani- 
cal perfection of the work will be evident to every critic upon 
inspection, yet, for the fuller appreciation, for the appreciation 
which Sierra intended, the quiet, matter-of-fact light of Faith is 
a necessity. Although the play is a play, the doubt arises if it ever 
could be presented successfully on the stage. It seems to require 
too much; not of scenery, nor of costumes, but of the actors. 
Yet in the Spanish original it was performed at Sierra’s own 
theater, the “Eslava,” in Madrid. Whatever difficulties might 
have been offered by difference of language have been removed by 
Philip Hereford, who has rendered the play into the English idiom 
with majestic simplicity. But perhaps the American stage has no 
Catalina Barcena to play the Madonna. The motif of the play, 
as the translator tells us in his preface, “is inspired with that sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, the desolate, the outcast, which illuminates 
so much of Martinez Sierra’s work, and in ‘Holy Night’ finds 
such passionate expression. It is also characteristic of the author’s 
spirit that he did not shrink from giving his lovely conception a 
wholly modern setting. Thus, he seems to say, did the miracle 
happen in the bustle and turmoil of the life of today, thus might 
it happen at any time, if so it were willed.” Dd. &. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Inspirational Essays.—The quest for happiness is universal 
and natural, and no lecture is needed to acquaint the world with 
that fact. How to attain the goal is, however, a pressing problem. 
In “ The Psychology of Happiness” (Fowler, Ind.: Benton Re- 
view Shop. $1.00), Albert Stump offers one answer to the ques- 
tion. While his little volume reads interestingly and its altruistic 
motive cannot be questioned, one fears that the author’s prescrip- 
tion for happiness when put to the test will not completely satisfy. 
His solution is that happiness is to be found “in the exercise and 
development of the highest and noblest powers” which one pos- 
sesses and in the corollary of that proposition, that even sorrows 
and unhappiness “may furnish the opportunities for the employ- 
ment and thereby the development” of those powers. Obviously, 
the author’s meditation and speculation is purely naturalistic, but 
experience teaches that man’s yearning for happiness is for some- 
thing which implies not only the absence of all evil and the 
presence of all good, but also the permanence of that status. This 
reason and Revelation both teach can only be had when the 
creature attains union with his Creator. 

There is the promise of several sessions of enjoyable reading 
for those who seek more than the sensational in literature in 
a new batch of essays which Charles H. Grandgent has published 
under the title, “The New Word” (Harvard University Press. 
$2.50). The Professor discusses all sorts of topics, commonplace 
and otherwise, philosophizing about them in a delightful style. 
His reflections are suggested by the dining-table as well as by the 
lecture platform and extend through such a variety of topics as 
advertising and religion. He talks as entertainingly about house- 
hold pets as he does upon literature. There is charm both to the 
content and the manner of his essays, which are enriched with 
diverting anecdotes of places and people. Sometimes the reader 
will quarrel with Professor Grandgent’s philosophizing, but always 
he will find his reflections delightfully stimulating. 

Taking at random a group of words that are commonly found 
in Holy Writ, and playing with their origin and first meanings, 
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. 
George Roberts quite cleverly in “ The Heart of Words” (Mac- 
millan. $1.50), writes a number of whimsical essays that are 
meant to point a moral or inculcate some religious truth. Some- 
times the meanings that he gives his words are more fanciful than 
philologically sound; sometimes they are curious and novel and 
occasionally far-fetched, but almost always his musings about them 
are interesting and stimulating. Thus in discussing the word 
“busybody” he very neatly digresses to remark “ similarly a 
‘gossip’ who is now only an ‘idle tattler’ or ‘newsmonger’ was 
once a ‘sponsor in baptism,’ who was a kin or member of the 
family.” Needless to say, the little volume has a Protestant color- 
ing, but its lessons quite generally can be pondered with profit 
by men and women of any denomination or no belief at all. 

Temptation is generally associated with the notion of an impulse 
or enticement to evil. Ella Lyman Cabot has brought the word 
back to its original connotation in the inspirational volume she 
writes under the title “ Temptations to Right Doing” (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50). The twenty-six essays contained in the volume 
offer as many good chapters for parents, teachers, and social 
workers on their relations to the young. At a time when the 
problems of youth are commanding so much attention, usually of 
the wrong sort, it is gratifying to follow the present approach to 
the subject for its sane suggestions. The author writes as a 
conservative Protestant thinker, without the excesses that color 
much contemporary Protestant literature because the authors have 
allowed themselves to be tinctured by the extremes of either Fun- 
damentalism or Modernism. 





The “Catholic Mind.”—A recent Pastoral of the Rt. Rev. 
Timothy Corbett, D.D., Bishop of Crookston, on the Divine 
authority resident in the Church, and the relation between the 
shepherds of the flock and the “learning Church,” is offered as 
the first of the worthwhile reprints in the issue of the Catholic 
Mind (America Press. 5c) for November 8. Two other selec- 
tions in the same number refer to the call of the Faithful to 
participate in the apostolate and the interior spirit which must 
animate such endeavor if it is to prove fruitful. 





Lives and Legends.—So much has been written about the Little 
Flower that one wonders that new volumes can continue to have 
appeal. Nevertheless, the last conversations of St. Therese of 
the Child Jesus, published under the title, “ Novissima Verba” 
(Kenedy. $1.25), to which His Eminence Cardinal Bourne writes 
the foreword, will please and edify her devotees into whose hands 
they come. In content they are the utterances of the saintly 
maiden during the last few months of her life as recorded day 
by day by her sisters, who watched her spirit ebb into eternity. 
While brief, the thoughts are pregnant with spiritual lessons and 
inspiration. They put one in touch with a great soul sorely tried, 
and there is comfort and consolation in the lessons these trials 
carry for those less holy and with less strong faith than St. 
Thérése. 

From time immemorial pious legends have been associated with 
the Virgin Mother of God. While many of them lacked a factual 
basis, others had their origin in some actual miraculous incident 
or episode, later amplified or distorted in the process of being 
handed down. In a Christian community these legends were 
easily understood in a proper light and served for the edification 
of the Faithful and as an inspiration to greater confidence in the 
intercessory power of Our Lady. When offered to sophisticated 
twentieth-century readers they are less apt to be appreciated, or 
even understood: rather they create the impression that the Chris- 
tian homage paid to the Mother of God is only pure superstition. 
This is especially true in the volume which C. C. Swinton Bland 
has compiled under the title “Miracles of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary” (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00). The author translates a col- 
lection of medieval stories connected with Our Lady, from the 
pen of Johannes Herolt, fifteenth-century Dominican. But the 
collection is sadly spoiled by an introductory chapter by Eileen 
Power who has failed altogether to appraise the medieval devotion 
to Mary in its proper light. 

Adding to the bibliography that has grown up in the field of 
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comparative religion, William R. Buskirk writes “ The Saviors of 
Mankind” (Macmillan. $3.00). It is a series of sketches of the 
men whom the various ancient peoples looked up to as the founders 
of the different outstanding national religions, Gautama, Mahomet, 
Confucius, Zoroaster and the rest. The volume indicates that the 
author has read extensively, but the Catholic Christian will regret 
that he fails to see in Christ anything more than a popular re- 
ligious leader. His interpretation of Jesus of Nazareth leaves 
much to be desired, though apparently meant to be reverent and 
sincere. The approach to Him is a thoroughly modernistic one 
and miracles and the supernatural are practically, if not explicitly, 
ruled out. The same is to be said of the author’s treatment of 
Moses and St. Paul, so that it is not surprising that in his final 
conclusions the notions he elaborates regarding religious leadership 
are sadly awry. 


Education and Character—The popularity of orientation 
courses for college freshmen has been the occasion for deans 
and professors to give more attention to their problems and to 
student guidance in general. In consequence during the past 
several years we have had many volumes suggestive of ways and 
means to help the young collegian adjust himself to his new 
environment. In “Every College Student’s Problems” (Silver, 
Burdett), Oscar Helmuth Werner offers a series of practical aids 
to enable the freshman to start right, and advantageously husband 
the opportunities for intellectual and character improvement which 
the college offers. While all of Professor Werner’s theories may 
not readily be subscribed to, and while some of the chapters in his 
volume suffer from too great elaboration of details, in general his 
recommendations are educationally and psychologically sound and 
of a practical nature. A notable omission in the volume is any 
formal reference to the student’s religious life, at least so far as 
religion is more than some sort of a vague source of courage, 
strength, and comfort. Nor is the sex problem, which is bound 
to play an important role for good or evil in every collegian’s 
career, touched upon. 

Questions of student life also make the content of “ Education 
and Religion” (Macmillan. $2.00), by Charles Franklin Thwing. 
The initial addresses form the Bedell Lectures for 1926-27 at 
Kenyon College, while the other papers represent lectures and 
talks which Dr. Thwing has given, chiefly to various student 
audiences, in his long scholastic career. In general, the author 
writes sanely and constructively and his words carry to the 
student encouragement and stimulation and inspiration. Naturally, 
Catholics will not subscribe to all of Dr. Thwing’s religious 
theories, though at a time when so much irreligion is prevalent 
in our American educational institutions, it is consoling to note his 
religious conservatism and general Christian attitude. The dis- 
tinguished scholar thinks deeply on educational problems, reasons 
soundly, and expresses himself clearly and interestingly. A prod- 
uct of the older cultural system of education, Dr. Thwing is, 
nevertheless, far from being an educational reactionary. 

To enable the home and the school the better to cooperate 
towards the development of character in the young, Charles E. 
Germane and Edith Gayton Germane have collaborated on “ Char- 
acter Education” (Silver, Burdett). The volume is meant for 
parents and school teachers. In approaching their study typical 
cases and illustrations that make the discussion practical and 
interesting continually parallel the enunciation of theoretical prin- 
ciples and psychological discussion. It is regrettable that the 
authors cannot offer a better basis for sturdy character-formation 
than the motive of making good citizens of the pupils. While, of 
course, such an objective can neither be minimized nor ignored, 
reason and Revelation both teach that the boys and girls of today, 
who are to be the men and women of tomorrow, have even 
higher relations than those to the State, which demand that they 
fit themselves properly for living a full and abundant life. One 
may not entirely blame the authors for their omission of God 
from their discussion, for they are merely following contemporary 
philosophical and pedagogical methods of handling character. But 
withal the omission makes the volume sadly deficient for purposes 
of complete character education. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications, 


The Catholic Press and Labor 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been connected with the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers for twenty-two years, actively for fifteen 
years. Your editorials supporting the American Federation of 
Labor make me a better union man and make me respect and 
admire my religion more every time I read one. 

I believe the Catholic religion and press do more to improve 
the living conditions of the poor downtrodden worker than any- 
thing in this world. First, you discover the place and the condi- 
tions, stir up public opinion, get everything all set; then, or 
sometimes, the A. F. of L. comes in and organizes the workers. 
But do the workers know who did the big work? Not one in a 
thousand. It is more than a shame to think that such is the case. 

Chicago. W. Jj. S. 


Excerpts from Some Comments on “Convent Girl” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Helene Mullins’ attempted justification of “Convent Girl” is 
the best condemnation of the book that I have seen. To excuse 
such a work on the grounds of “art” and its “urge,” is a plea 
for license to say and do what one pleases regardless of conse- 
quences to others. ... 

I have had much to do with nuns and convents and convent 
graduates. During almost the whole of my priesthood I have been 
partly engaged in giving lectures to Sisters and to their pupils and 
alumnae. Many of these have come to me to protest agaitist this 
rash book, and have deplored the utterly false impressions it con- 
veys of convent-school life and of the characters of the consecrated 
women who preside over it... . 

If the author is still a Catholic, it is devoutly to be wished that, 
before she writes another book, she read and ponder the contents 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, xviii, 6-9, which may 
give her a new view on “art for art’s sake,” and warn her what 
to do when “possessed and tormented” with the temptation to 
express her agony in a novel. 

Latham, N. Y. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the criticism in your magazine of 
“Convent Girl,” by Helene Mullins. Why is objection made so 
strenuously to the portrayal of faults in the characters of our 
Sisters? [It was not to this that objection was made.—Ed.] 
Surely we are not expected to believe that they are perfect. The 
mere donning of a veil and a guimpe does not change a very 
human little woman into a saint. I am a “convent girl,” having 
spent my whole school career under the tutelage of Sisters, 
and I do not consider myself a traitor to my religion by saying 
that, although most of the nuns were very agreeable, some had 
most unpleasant dispositions. ... So why be so indignant at the 
mere suggestion of our Sisters having any of the human failings 
of mankind. Perhaps if they hadn’t we shouldn’t love them half 
so much! 

Boston. 


(Rev.) M. J. Dwyer. 


PuHy.iis ROGAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wonder if H. Mullins has ever used a waste-paper basket. One 
good use I make of mine is to discard into it many things written 
in anger to relieve my feelings. I agree with her, and perhaps 
Father Feeney does, too, that things “enter into him (the artist) 
and possess and torment him until he yields to them and sets 
himself the task of expressing them.” But that feeling can be 
expressed and further given vent to, in the interests of truth and 
justice, by tearing the written product to pieces and consigning the 
bits to the proper receptacle. Then no one is hurt. 

Furthermore, who ever regarded nuns as immune from human 
emotions? Wasn't it love itself, a very human feeling, now turned 
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to the Divine, which prompted them to give up all for the sake 

of Christ? And all their other human passions have aided them, 

in one way or another, in striving for the supernatural. 
Chicago. A Happy Convent Grr. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am twenty-seven, white and a Protestant. Fourteen years of 
my life have been spent in convent schools belonging to four dif- 
ferent Orders. Father Feeney should get no grey hairs over 
“Convent Girl.” ’Tain’t worth it.... It will die of pernicious 
anemia sooner than you think. A death it deserves—peace to 
its ashes. The author is unfitted temperamentally to handle a 
serious subject such as convent life. There is no other explana- 
tion for the whole miserable thing. 

I know convent life; I know very intimately many nuns and, 
taking them in the ensemble, I consider them the greatest, the 
noblest, the most outstanding representatives of our sex in all the 
world. 

I would suggest that Father Feeney take his lantern and try 
to find those wheyish, insipid, colorless convent friends of Miss 
Mullins. He would have the same success as Diogenes had. 

I wish to go on record as a protestor in the name of truth 
and justice against all such wishy-wishy novels as the one under 
fire in AMERICA, 


Duluth. ANN FIAMETTA HARGREAVES. 


Catholic Papers on Ocean Liners? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Those who went to say bon voyage to His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes, on the Cosulich liner, Saturnia, on October 15, found a 
beautiful little permanent chapel adjoining the suite assigned to 
His Eminence on the main deck. Over its door is the legend 
“ Ave Maria,” and affixed to the vestibule wall is a framed, printed 
notice of the time at which the chaplain says a daily Mass, and 
another frame with a large photograph of Pius XI and the 
familiar illuminated form that records the imparting of the Pope’s 
blessing to the ship and her company. 

On the deck just above is the handsomely appointed library. 
Here on the table were scattered a number of copies of the 
Christian Science Monitor! The disciples never miss a chance for 
press propaganda. I noticed recently that the enterprising English 
weekly, the Catholic Times, announced that arrangements had been 
made to have copies of its current issucs on file in all the reading 
salons on the ocean liners leaving Liverpocl. This seems an 
example that might be followed here for the benefit of voyagers. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


New York Near Midnight 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I appreciate nearly every article appearing in America, but I 
cannot help but express my admiration of Father Talbot’s article, 
“New York Near Midnight,” which appeared in the issue of 
America for October 5. It touches one’s heart. I trust it was 
read by many others for their inspiration and delight. 

Los Angeles. Marie C. NuSANG. 


“Drama and Dullness in the Press” 
To the Editor of America: 

May I express my appreciation for the article entitled “ Dull- 
ness and Drama in the Press,” by Arthur D. McAghon, printed 
in your publication of October 5, 1929. The subject is one of 
peculiar interest to me and, I believe, to many others, and I rejoice 
to see its exposition so ably and fascinatingly handled. 

LeRoy, N. Y. W. J. WHEELocK. 


Catholic Scouts’ Prayer 
To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

Please permit me, as one of the readers of your paper interested 
in the extension of Scouting in Catholic parishes in this country, 
to express to you my cordial thanks for your kindness in publish- 
ing in your issue for October 12, the prayer recited by the Catholic 
Scouts at the Jamboree held several months ago in London. The 
publishing of this article is another evidence of your desire to 
help us in this work. 


Philadelphia. Ratpx J. ScHOETTLE. 











